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ABSTRACT 

This report examines the problem of implementing and 
sustaining vocational education and training (VET) programs in 
developing countries. It is intended to provide U.S. Agency for 
International Development (USAID) officers with operational 
guidelines for the development of future projects. In conducting the 
study, over 50 projects conducted by USAID from 1973 to 1989 were 
reviewed. Twenty-four of these were selected for intensive review, 
and two as case studies. Chapter I is an introduction which explains 
the purpose of the study, sources of information, definitions and the 
organization of the report. Chapter II outlines the issues 
surrounding investnient decisions in VET and presents a framework for 
formulating vocational training policy based on consideration of two 
critical factors — implementing context and project complexity. 
Chapter III examines formal and nonformal training alternatives, 
focusing on benefits and implementing requirements. Chapter IV 
discusses how to improve training quality. It focuses on the key 
elements of training at the operational level — management 
development, instructional staff, and instructional resources. Next, 
it examines requirements of the overall training system in which 
individual programs operate. Chapter V analyzes benefits and 
constraints of each type of available funding: general public 
revenues, payroll taxes, user fees, and student loans. Chapter VI 
summarizes findings and conclusions. It offers recommendations for 
investment choices, with particular emphasis on the Latin American 
and Caribbean region, and provides guidelines for strengthening 
project design, with emphasis on improving quality and 
sustainability. Appendixes contain 127 references, a cursory review 
of 24 projects in VET, and 2 indepth case studies of projects in 
Honduras and Jamaica. (YLB) 
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This study examines the problem of Implement- 
ing and sustaining vocational education and 
training programs In developing countries. In 
recent years, increasingly constrained budgets 
on the part of goverrmients and donor organi- 
zations have raised concerns about maximizing 
the efDclency of Investment In all subsectors of 
education, Including vocational education and 
training. The purpose of tills study is to Identify 
lessons learned from the experience of donor 
organizations and developing countries, so that 
these lessons may shape future investments. To 
this end, operational guidelines for the devel- 
opment of future vocational education and 
training projects are provided. 

In conducting the study, the authors reviewed 
the literature on vocational education and train- 
ing and examined over 50 projects conducted by 
the U.S. Agency for International Development 
(A-I.D.) from 1973 to 1989. Twenty-four of these 
projects were selected for Intensive review, and 
two representative A-I.D. projects (the Advisory 
Council for Human Resource Development In 
Honduras and the Basic Skills Training Project 
in Jamaica) were selected as case studies. 

Two principal questions guided the study: 

• What kinds of Investments should A.I.D. make 
In vocational education and training? 

• How can program quality and sustalnablllty be 
strengthened? 

Vocational education and training is an enter- 
prise characterized by diversity. Training modes 
vary — from short-term, specialized programs, 
apprenticeships, and in-plant training to formal 
and nonformal training institutions. This study 
concludes that all modes of vocational education 
can yield acceptably high rates of return and 
that all modes can be Implemented under 
supportive conditions. The challenge that A,I.D. 



faces is to invest in training activities that can be 
successjiilly implemented and sustained. 

Traditionally, planners have used manpower 
forecasting to make most decisions about 
resource allocation for vocational education and 
training. Cost-beneiit and rate-of-retum studies 
have also been used to gauge the comparative 
yield of one training investment over another. 
This study, however, suggests that the most 
urgent consideration is an assessment of current 
conditions in the Implementing context. 

Implementing conditions include macro-level 
conditions, such as the political and economic 
climate, social and cultural values, and legal and 
bureaucratic structures, a^ well as micro-level 
conditions that relate specifically to training 
systems. Planning and decision making must be 
based on an imderstandlng of the implementing 
context and on an assessment of the likelihood 
that a particular intervention can be successfully 
Implemented given the current conditions. 
Failure to Identify and accommodate critical 
contextual conditions can seriously weaken a 
training project and Impair its sustalnablllty. 

The relationship between the implementing 
context and project complexity is of considerable 
importance. As project design becomes more 
complex, trnderstandlng and accommodating 
this relationship become even more crucial. The 
projects most likely to succeed are those with a 
high level of implementing support and a low 
level of complexity. Under conditions of low 
support and low complexity, only the "permanent 
pilot" should be Implemented. 

Complex projects should not be designed under 
conditions of low support because of the high 
probability of failure. Many AuI.D. projects, 
however, fall into this category. Because of the 
perceived need, large and complex projects are 
often designed for countries with low imple- 
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mentlng capacity. Project design should be 
based on implementing potential, not need, 
because need will always exceed capacity. 

A.I.D. should approach investments in formal 
vocational education and training (programs 
sponsored by ministries of education) with 
caution because of the difficulty of successfully 
implementing and sustaining programs. The 
needs of formal systems are so great tliat donor 
funds usually have little Impact. To be success- 
ful, donor interventions must address all system 
components and provide sustained assistanco 
over a long period of time. In the case of poorly 
functioning formal systems, the best policy 
option is to provide comprehensive, sustained 
assistance or no assistance at all. Another policy 
option is to restrict support to a single Institu- 
tion, providing comprehensive support and 
focusing on a range of critical skill areas. 

Nonformal vocational education and training 
programs (sponsored by labor or other ministries 
or by private organizations^ often experience 
many of the same problems associated with 
formal programs, particularly whrn similar 
Institutional forms arc used. In low-mcome 
countries it is especially difficult to implement 
programs successfully because administrative, 
management, and financial support is weak. 
Enterprise capacity, moreover. Is often 
underdeveloped and employment demand Is 
usually unreliable. The institution-based 
nonformal training systems of the middle-Income 
countries of Latin America — such as those 
administered through SENAI in Brazil and SENA 
in Colombia — offer appealing models, but these 
models are generally not appropriate for the low- 
Income countries of Central America and the 
Caribbean. 

Investments In nonformal training in low-Income 
countries should be targeted to activities that 
have a reasonable probability of success. In 
addition. Investments should be sustained for an 
extended time and have a major Impact on the 
training system. One option is to single out a 
program, or a manageable group of programs, 
and provide long-term comprehensive support. 
In general. It Is better to invest In training 
technicians and first-line managers than in 
training skilled and semi-skilled workers. 
Upgrading and retraining for existing workers are 
better options than pre-emplojnnent training for 
new workers. 



Employ cr- based training programs appear to be 
ar: attractive option to gor^Tmment-sponsored 
programs. Generally, small Arms have the 
greatest training needs. Over the next decade, a 
major thrust in vocational training should be 
directed at responding to the needs of small- and 
medium-sized firms. However, there are no good 
methods of coordinating training services for 
these employers. Developing such methods 
should be a priority of AuI.D. One potentially 
effective way Is to work through intermediaiy 
organizations, such as service centers, employer 
groups, and trade associations. 

Specialized, nonformal training projects are 
attractive to donors for several reasons. For 
instance, these projects allow donors to target 
specific development problems such as literacy, 
income generation, or women's employment. 
Such projects tend to be short-term, and their 
activities are relatively self-contained. In Uae 
small countries of Central America and the 
Caribbean, specialized nonformal pi\Dgrams may 
be the best policy option. 

i\ll training modes face the challenge of enhanc- 
ing quality and sustalnability. One key conccm 
Is to strengthen the organizational and manage- 
ment structure of the Implementing Institutions. 
Among the A.LD, projects reviewed for this 
study, management coiistituted the single most 
Important factor in determining project success. 
In low-income countries with weak Infrastruc- 
tures, a strong management system becomes 
even more crucial. Successful vocational educa- 
tion and training projects place a high priority on 
strengthening management capability. In 
addition, successful projects address the need 
for trained instructional stafif and appropriate 
instructional resources. 

Project design should always be focused on 
developing sustainable training systems. The 
interdependent relationship of all system compo- 
nents must be considered. The more dynamic 
sjrstem elements, such as management and staff 
quality, arc particularly important. Some 
experimentation will prove necessary before 
successful implementation of an entire project 
can be accomplished. Sj^tem overload should 
be avoided. Overload occurs when a project is 
too large for the existing management and 
resource capabilities. A.I.D. should avoid large, 
imderfiinded, and poorly staffed projects with 
short time frames. One strategy is to design less 
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complex projects, reducing project scale and 
deemphasizlng broad national objectives in favor 
of limited objectives with a reasonable probability 
of being achieved. Another strategy is to divide 
implementation into phases, following a plan of 
incremental development that allows for consid- 
erable experimcntatJon, feedback, and modlQca- 
tion. 

In the 1990s A I.D. faces a signiQcant challenge, 
and an equally signiflcant opporomity, in provid- 
ing support for \"ocatlonal education and train- 
ing. In Latin America and the Caiibbean, policy 
makers will continue to grapple with the problem 
of providing more and better quality training. 
Spiraling population growth, rapidly expanding 
cities, lagging formal econorriies, and the bur- 
geoning need for employment — all of these 
factors combine to increase the demand for 
vocational education and training, even in the 
face of increasing Qnancial constraints. 

Vocational education and training projects, 
however, have been difflcult to establish and 
sustain, particularly in the low-income countries 
in which A.LD. works. Clearly the challenge is to 
do better with fewer resources. One priority for 
A.I.D. is to explore alternatives to the public 
financing of vocational education and training. 
In most developing countries, the financial base 
needs to be broadened. Public financing will 
remain importantv particularly in low-income 
countries, but other sources are needed. The 
resource levels required to sustain program 
quality and maintain instructional capacity 
cannot be achieved through public revenues 
alone. 

A.I.D. has the opportunity to build on its consid- 
erable experience by broadening its focus. Policy 
makers, donors, and planners need to give much 
greater attention to understanding the imple- 
menting context, appraising project complexity, 
fitting projects to local contexts, assessing the 
system requirements of training programs, and 
diversifying the sources of funding. Introducing 
change into contexts that are poorly understood 
is difficult; sustaining projects that have 
overextended the existing implementing capacity 
is Impossible; and providing eflfective training is 
unlikely if system components do not work well 
together. 

Issues of program quality, sustainabllity, and 
effectiveness must continue to occupy the 



forefront of policy deliberations among donor 
organizations and developing countries. 
Successfully addressing these issues requires a 
broad planning focus. Only with such a focus 
will countries be able to implement vocational 
education and training programs that contribute 
to sustainable economic growth. 
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Purpose of Study 

For over two decades, developing countries and 
donor organizations have made substantial 
investments in vocational education and train- 
ing. The commitment to vocational and technical 
education and training is well established 
throughout the Latin American and Caribbean 
region. National systems such as SENA 
(National i^prenticeship Service) in Colombia 
and SENAI (National Industrial Apprenticeship 
Service) in Brazil are major providers of training 
services, benefiting from strong government and 
private sector support. Other investments have 
developed a wide range of institutional delivery 
modes for training workers; these forms Include 
secondary vocational schools, apprenticeships, 
nonformal skill training centers, post-secondary 
technical schools and polytechnics, and on-the- 
job training. 

This unprecedented expansion of vocational 
education and training programs in tlie Latin 
American and Caribbean region has placed 
heavy demands not only on national budgets, 
but also on the administrative and managerial 
capabilities of these countries. While some 
countries have coped successfully with these 
demands, in others the capacity to effectively 
implement change has lagged behind the estab- 
lishment and growth of training programs, 
resulting in training of low quality and consider- 
able institutional deterioration. 

In recent years, Increasingly constrained budgets 
on the part of host country govenmients and 
donor organizations have raised concerns about 
maximizing the efficiency of investment in all 
subsectors of education, including vocational 
education and training. As the U.S. Agency for 
Intemational Development (A.I.D.) prepares to 
assist the developing world in the 1990s* it is 
evaluating its investment record and conducting 
broad policy analysis in various subsectors of 



education, Including basic education, manage- 
ment education and training, participant train- 
ing (scholarship assistance), and vocational 
education and training. This study was under- 
taken as part of this policy analysis. 

This study examines the problem of implement- 
ing and sustaining vocational education and 
training programs in developing countries. Its 
purpose is to identify lessons learned from the 
experience of A.I.D., other donors, and develop- 
ing coimtries in the area of vocational education 
and training, so that these lessons may shape 
future investment This study will provide A.I.D. 
officers with operational guidelines for the 
development of future vocational education and 
training projects. 

Given the limited resources available for the 
study, the attempt has not been to conduct 
original research but rather to S5^thesize the 
conclusions of research from the academic 
community* A.LD., other donors, and the devel- 
oping world. While this review is intended to be 
useful to individuals and institutions worldwide 
that arc concerned with vocational education 
and training, its main audience is A.I.D. officials. 

The world of vocational education and training is 
vast, and the issues in the field arc complex and 
interrelated. In an effort to focus the study, two 
principal questions guided this review: 

• What kinds of investments should be made in 
vocational education and training? 

• How can program quality and sustainabilliy 
be strengthened? 

Sources of Informatioii 

This study has not been limited to AJ.D.*s 
experience, because A.I.D. supports only a small 
portion of the total armuad investment in voca- 
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tlonal training and because A.I.D.*s experience is 
not necessarily representative of all investment. 
The study docs» however, attempt to draw 
conclusions that arc relevant to the Latin Ameri- 
can and Caribbean region. The retrospective 
nature of the review focuses attention largely on 
past investments and to a lesser extent on 
current investments. Some issues, therefore, 
may fall outside of recent experience, even 
though they may be important for the future. 

Two sources of information were used to develop 
the conclusions in this study: (1) a review of the 
literature on vocational education and training, 
and (2) a review of A^I.D.-funded projects, 
including case studies of two A.I.D.-supported 
vocational education and training projects. First, 
a review of the literature on vocational education 
and training was conducted, covering both 
primary and secondary sources of information. 
The literature review, which revealed a rich body 
of material on vocational training in developing 
countries, provided the broader context within 
which to interpret A,I.D. and other donor experi- 
ence. 

The second source of information was the 
experience A,LD. has built up in the design and 
implementation of assistance projects in voca- 
tional education and training. Over 50 A.I.D. 
projects in vocational education and training 
from 1973 to 1989 were examined, and 24 were 
selected for more intensive review. The projects 
varied greatly in terms of objectives, scope, 
design, and target population; the evaluation 
reports that were reviewed varied greatly in form 
and substance. In most cases, xmlform catego- 
ries of information could not be developed. For 
these reasons, it was difficult to analyze the 
reports and make meaningful overall compari- 
sons. Individually, however, the reports provided 
a wealth of information that complemented the 
conclusions of the literature review. Finally, case 
studies were conducted of two representative 
projects — the Advisory Council for Human 
Resource Development in Honduras and the 
Basic Skills Training Project in Jamaica. 

DeSxiitions 

The field of vocational education and training 
has been hampered by definitional confusion. 
Multiple skill levels and markets for skills, 
different training modes and outcomes, widely 
varying institutional arrangements in both the 



private and public sectors - all these have made 
for a vast and complex field with a myriad of 
policy options. 

In the broadest sense, all education contributes 
to the skills needed for productive employment 
and is, therefore, vocational One could imagine, 
for example, an education tree with broad 
educational preparation at the base and various 
branches leading to general or occupation- 
specific university programs at the top. Along 
the trunk of the tree, individuals progress 
through primary and general secondary educa- 
tion; along the branches, they receive 
occupation-specific training as economists or 
engineers. 

This report focuses strictly on the purely voca- 
tional branches of the tree. Craftsmen, semi- 
skilled and skilled workers, and technicians 
(each a differing skill level) are trained along 
different branches of the tree using different 
training modes, including apprenticeships, 
secondary and post-secondary institutions, skill 
training centers, and on-the-job or in-plant 
training within the private sector. 

In much of the world, vocational education and 
training is synonymous with secondary vocation- 
al schooling. For the purposes of this study, 
however, the whole breadth of the field is exam- 
ined — not Just secondary vocational schools. 
The aim, then, is to review this vast and complex 
field, so that a complete set of policy options may 
be outlined. 

The ttrm formal ediuxition refers to those pro- 
grams that are publicly financed and adminis- 
tered through ministries of education. Diplomas 
are granted to program completers, and gradu- 
ates can often matriculate to higher levels of 
education. While training centers are most 
commonly associated with formal programs, 
there is a wide range of program types, including 
diversified schools, pre-vocatlonal training, and 
short-term training. Instruction can range from 
the broadly generic to the highly specific. 

Nor^ormal ttnining includes "any organizational 
educational activity outside the established 
formal system — whether operating separately or 
as an important feature for some broader activity 
— that is intended to serve identifiable learning 
clientele and learning objectives" (Coombs, 
Prosser, and Ahmed 1975, 29). Training centers 
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are a prlmaiy institutional form, often as part of 
national training systems such as those found in 
many Latin American countries. In-plant 
training workshops, short-term progreuns, and 
apprenticeships arc among the kinds of training 
that may be offered in ccnjimction with centers 
or independently. In Latin America, training at 
centers accoimts for less than half of the enroll- 
ment in nonfonnal training Institutions. While 
many nonfonnal programs are olOFered through 
government agencies such as ministries of labor, 
others are financed by employers or other groups 
and administered through independent agencies. 

The term btformal tixmiitg is used to distinguish 
learning that is acquired casually on the job or at 
home; it is bsisically imorganlzed. Informal 
training is the primary way in which skill 
requirements of the urban informal economic 
sector are addressed. In many areas, informal 
training has been the primary means through 
which individuals Icam work skills. Only 
recently have planners turned their attention to 
the potential of informal training (Flultman 
1989). 

The terms "internal" and "external" efficiency can 
be used in different wa}^. In this study internal 
effidency refers to the training process — the 
internal program operations. Internal efiQciency 
is linked to program design, and hence to 
program quality, and is an outcome of eflQcient 
management, skilled instruction, and sufficient 
and appropriate resources. 

A program can have high intemal efiQciency, but 
not teach content which is appropriate to the 
needs of the labor market. In this case, the 
program will have low external efiQciency. 
ExtBrnal effidency refers to the extent to which 
training is appropriate to the Identified need. 
Measures of external efiQciency include both 
costs and outcomes (Metcalf 1985). 

Organization of the Report 

Chapter 11 outlines the issues surrounding 
investment decisions in vocational education and 
training. The use of measures of external 
efiQciency is discussed, and the crucial impor- 
tance of the Implementing context is explored, 
followed by an. examination of program 
complexity. 



Chapter HI examines training alternatives, 
focusing on the benefits of each as well as on the 
implementing requirements. Different formal 
and nonfonnal training alternatives arc dis- 
cussed, and the training requirements of small- 
and medium-sized employers are examined. 

Chapter IV looks at the organizational and 
system requirements of training projects. It 
focuses on the key eleme n.ts of training at the 
operational level — man- ^ement development, 
instructional stafif, and instructional resources. 
Next, it examines the requirements of the overall 
training system in which individual programs 
operate. 

Chapter V describes the range of funding 
sources available for vocational education and 
training. In the past, training sjrstems relied on 
support from general government revenues or 
from the payroll tax. Now donor organizations 
are encouraging training systems to consider a 
varlely of sources in order to diversify the 
funding base. The chapter analyzes benefits and 
constraints of each type of fimding: genersd 
public revenues, pajrroll taxes, user fees, and 
student loans. 

Chapter VI simimarlzes the findings and conclu- 
sions of the study. The first section offers 
recommendations for investment choices, with 
particular emphasis on the Latin American and 
Caribbean region. The second provides guide- 
lines for strengthening project design, with 
emphasis on improving quality and 
sustainabllity. 

Finally, to give readei^s a closer look at A.I.D. 
experience, the appendices contain a cursory 
review of 24 projects in vocational education and 
training ar.d two in-depth case studies of proj- 
ects in Honduras and Jamaica. 
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The Policy Framework: 
Making Investment 
Decisions 



This chapter outlines the Issues surrounding 
Investment decisions in vocational education and 
training. It presents a framework for fonnulatlng 
vocational training policy based on consideration 
of two critical factors — the implementing con- 
text and project complexity. Faced with limited 
resources, both donor agencies and the govern- 
ments of developing nations are struggling to 
establish investment priorities that will effectively 
further economic growth and development. 
Traditionally, such decisions have been made 
based on manpower forecasting and rates of 
retum studies. These decisions, however, have 
failed to consider the implementing environment 
of a particular country and its ability to under- 
take new projects. 

Policy makers, donors, and plamiers need to 
broaden their perspectives to fully appreciate the 
implementing context. This includes the current 
level of economic development of the country as 
well as its established training institutions and 
their ability to conduct new training programs. 
Making investment choices involves issues of 
cost-effectiveness, national development policy, 
training capacity, and social and institutional 
preference. To succeed, investment choices 
must fit the implementing context 

Traditional i^proaches to lavestment 
Decisions 

Vocational education and training is a controver- 
sial subject, despite its essential role in economic 
development. This section examines the wajrs 
economists have assessed the need for training 
programs and evaluated their costs and benefits. 
It is necessary to put these methods into per- 
spective by noting the value of the information 
they reveal and their limitatioxis in guiding 
investment choices. 

In recent years, no other discussion has domi- 
nated the literature as much as the question of 



public Investment in vocational training. One 
group of critics, composed mainly of economists 
and manpower specialists, has raised serious 
questions about the efficiency of national train- 
ing systems. Their arguments are based on 
rates of return and cost-effectiveness studies, 
which show low rates of retum on government- 
financed programs. Some economists, such as 
Psacharopoulos (1987), suggest that govern- 
ments should not Invest In vocational training 
but rather should rely on the private sector to 
deliver training. 

Other critics, mostly vocational educators and 
technical specialists, place less credence on cost 
studies and stress more qualitative factors such 
as placement rates, training quality, and skill 
attainment. As Dougherty (1989, 1-2) observes, 
"There is so little overlap between their spheres 
of expertise that a comuiunlcations gap appears 
to be the rule rather than the exception. . . . 
Much of the controversy In the literature appears 
to be attributable to antagonists unwittingly 
focusing on two different points on what Is In 
effect a continuous spectrum and then arguing 
at cross purposes." 

Assessing Ikianpower ReqairementB 

Traditionally, most decisions about resource 
allocation for vocational training have been 
based on manpower forecasting. Projected needs 
for trained workers arc Identified tlirough 
various survey procedures. Data are aggregated 
at the national level by occupation or industry; 
seldom arc data disaggregated to the local level. 
This Information Is used to Identify shifts In the 
total rates of emplojnment within Industries, 
along with the rates of participation, unemploy- 
ment, and underemployment. Data on the age 
structure of the labor force allow replacement 
rates to be calculated, but migration rates are 
more difficult to project. Manpower and employ- 
ment data are linked to educational plarming by 
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matching the various occupational categories 
with levels and kinds of educational attainment. 

Despite its wide and continued use, this ap- 
proach to resource allocation is largely discredit- 
ed. Data arc too aggregated to be useful, and 
projections are too erratic to be reliable for 
decision making (Dougherty 1989). Experience 
shows that most projections arc widely off the 
mark. In addition, inappropriate data arc often 
collected. National planning data tend to focus 
on the modem industrial sector, while consider- 
able local Job expansion occurs in the informal 
sector. The planning model used in the modem 
sector, as well as the occupational structure and 
staffing patterns of the more highly organized 
industries, is inapplicable as a model for small- 
and medium-sized enterprises (Davis 1980, 
1988). When plaiming is based on assumptions 
that arc mainly relevant to the modem sector, 
the likelihood is increased that many trainees 
will not be able to get Jobs — regardless of the 
quality of training — because such jobs arc not 
available. The low placement rates of many 
vocational training programs can be attributed in 
part to the fact that training is aimed at formal 
sector Jobs that do not exist. 

Although the placement rates of program com- 
pleters may be low, this does not mean that 
investments in training are inappropriate, as 
some critics suggest What it does mean is that 
better ways of identifying training needs arc 
required and that greater attention needs to be 
given to linking training and employment (Castro 
1987). Recent A-I.D. experience . . generally 
suggests that the single most important factor in 
the negative assessment of vocational education 
projects has been the absence of a clear linkage 
between the project and emplo3mient opportuni- 
ties" (Bowels 1988, 33). 

Current thinking shifts the emphasis of planning 
away from forecasting the number of trained 
workers needed toward determining the kind and 
flow of information required, as well as improving 
access to that information. The needs of local 
employers will be better anticipated and articu- 
lated if information is effectively charmeled. 
Determining market changes and speeding up 
the flow of information between training provid- 
ers and employers is essential (Hollister 1983; 
Richter 1984, 1986; Kelly et al. 1985; Dougherty 
1988, 1989). This approach is in marked 
contrast to approaches which emphasize the 



fomiulation of specific training targets (Bowels 
1988). It is process-oriented and results in . . 
the gradual molding of the labor force in a 
direction which is consistent with the general 
direction of development and which takes due 
account of the relative costs of different types of 
skill development" (Dougherty 1989. 5). 

Assessing the Costs and Benefits of Itaining 

Various research techniques arc used to assess 
the relative benefits of different forms of training 
and the comparative eflfectiveness of investments 
in vocational and basic education. This enables 
plaimers to gauge the comparative yield of one 
training investment versus another. 

It is extremely difiicult, however, to make mean- 
ingful evaluations of the value of training based 
on cost-effectiveness studies. Every methodology 
employed has shortcomings (Levin 1988; 
Dougherty 1989), so that while the findings are 
useful, they should not be applied dogmatically. 
Important differences in training modes may be 
overlooked, resulting in a tendency to overgener- 
allze, and external influences may not be fully 
considered. Maurice (1989, 4) obsenres, for 
example, that . . cost effectiveness analysis in 
vocational education never tells the whole story; 
and sometimes it tells so very little that it 
inadequately informs policy makers. . . 

Evaluation of external efilciency of training does 
yield some useful information. It provides an 
analytical framework for decision making; 
comparisons between goals can be made, and 
relative costs and benefits can be measured over 
time. ^'Cost benefit analysis is an aid to Judg- 
ment, however, and not a substitute for it, since 
future costs and benefits can never be predicted 
with certainty, and measurement, particularly 
with respect to the likely benefits of a project, 
can never be completely precise" (Psacharopoulos 
and Woodhall 1985. 29). 

Differentiating between Problems in T^raining 
Design and Impi ^mentation 

Perhaps the greatest shortcoming of these 
approaches to plaiming is that they fail to 
discriminate between problems in the design of 
training and problems in the implementation of 
training. Program completers may not obtain 
emplojnuent for various reasons — perhaps the 
training was inappropriate to the needs of the 
labor market or perhaps the training was poor in 
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quality. Manpcfwcr forecasting and cost-effec- 
tiveness studies tend to assuime that the Qrst 
reason is the primary cause of low placement 
rates, although there is mounting evidence that 
the second is the real cause (Kelly et al. 1985; 
World Bank 1988; Educational Development 
Center 1989; Hcrschbach 1989). 

Whenever there is a failure to discriminate 
between the effectiveness of program design and 
of program implementation, considerable confu- 
sion in policy results. On the one hand, less 
investment in training may be needed; on the 
other, greater emphasis on program improve- 
ment may be needed. The plaxmer cannot easily 
determine which is the case. The inability of 
these methods to yield insight into the need for 
program improvement may be their greatest 
drawback. 

Implementing Contact 

If assessments of the external efficiency of 
vocational training yield incomplete data with 
which to make investment decisions, on what 
basis can policy makers and donors make 
decisions? Policy makers arc confronted with the 
task of determining whether or not to invest in 
training and, if so, to what degree and at what 
level. Available financing plays a large part in 
the decision. But policy makers and donors are 
increasingly focusing their attention on tlie 
implementing context in which training takes 
place. 

Contextual Elements 

Implementing conditions relate both to macro- 
level conditions such as the political and eco- 
nomic climate, the social and cultural values, 
and the legal and bureaucratic structures, and to 
micro-level conditions that relate specifically to 
training systems. These include the availability 
of financial resources, the supply of trained 
personnel, the existing institutional infrastruc- 
ture for training, and other human and material 
resources that affect the long-term implementa- 
tion of training. The partlci*lar development 
policy of a country is as important a contextual 
element as the current state of the economy. 

Implementing conditions are uneven and chang- 
ing. Strong political support, for example, may 
be combined with weak organizational capacity. 
Over time, what were adequate financial re- 
sources may be severely reduced. The impact of 



environmental conditions, moreover* may not be 
constant at all organizational levels. Line agency 
support, for example, may be strong, but policy 
guidance weak. 

Middleton and Demsty (1988, i) suggest that 

. . the level of economic development, and the 
consequent size and dynamism of industrial 
employment, exerts powerful influence on the 
success of investment in vocational education 
and training." Nadler and Tushman (1983, 1 15) 
identify as important considerations . . 
institutions, groups, individuals, and events 
outside of the boundaries of the organization 
being analj^ed, but having a potential impact on 
the organization. . . Rondinelll, Middleton, 
and Verspoor (1989) identify political- 
administrative, economic, and organizational 
factors in the environment which must be 
addressed in program planning. Verspoor (1989) 
identifies a stable and sufficient source of 
funding as an important contextual element, and 
Bowels (1988) emphasizes the importance of 
economic factors to the success of training. 

Within a given country, an interrelated set of 
political, social, institutional, and economic 
factors — the implementing context — deter- 
mines whether or not a particular training 
intervention can be implemented successfully. 
Any type of training intervention can be imple- 
mented cost- effectively if the implementing 
context is supportive. Planning and decision 
making must be based on an understanding of 
the context and on an assessment of the likeli- 
hood that a particular intervention can be 
successfully implemented. The failure to ade- 
quately identify and accommodate critical 
contextual conditions can seriously weaken a 
training project and impair its sustalnabillty 
(Nadler and Tushman 1983; Cohen, Grindle, and 
Walker 1985; Middleton, Woldemariam, and 
Mayo-Brown 1986). As Verspoor (1989, 131) 
contends, "There is usually a combination of 
design, implementation and environmental 
factors that reinforce each other." 

It is particularly important, therefore, to assess 
conditions in the implementing context before 
selecting training interventions. Just because a 
certain training alternative appears to be cost- 
effective does not mean that it can be successful- 
ly implemented in a particular country, or, 
indeed, that it will address a specific develop- 
ment need (Zymelman 1976; Castro 1979; 
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Corvalaxi 1979; Hcrschbach et al. 1985; 
Middleton and Demsty 1988; Dougherty 1989). 
If the implementing context is not supportive, an 
industry-based program can fail just as readily 
as a school-based program. 

By focusing on the implementing context, the 
policy maker can examine both the Intemal and 
external efficiency of training. The artificial 
barrier between design-eflfectiveness and imple- 
mentation- effectiveness that characterizes 
external efficiency studies is breached. It is 
possible to identify the factors that affect pro- 
gram implementation and sustainability. At the 
same time, a clearer picture emerges concerning 
the kinds of training modes that can be imple- 
mented in a given context This assists decision 
makers in program choice. Of particular impor- 
tance is an assessment of the policy environment 
and the economic context. 

Policy Environment 

The single most Important environmental condi- 
tion that affects the effectiveness of training 
interventions is the policy environment (Bowels 
1988). Unless the policy environment is sup- 
portive, quality training cannot be initiated and 
sustained. The outcome of training is inextrica- 
bly linked to the policy environment. 

There are two important ways In which the policy 
environment impacts on training. First, public 
policy must establish the macro-economic 
conditions that make it possible for employers to 
benefit from training. Grovemment policy roust 
support the conditions political, econo!:xiic, 
and social — essential for the stability and 
expansion of enterprise. 

Tax policies, for example, must favor investment, 
business expansion, and market stability. 
Working capital must be available, so that 
employers can upgrade and expand. Currency 
regulations must not impede supplies of materi- 
als, machinery, equipment, and spare parts. 
Barriers to markets must be removed, especially 
in the case of small employers. Labor regula- 
tions must support staff development, and 
incentives for investing In training must be 
present. These conditions determine whether 
employers seek out and make use of training 
services, and they affect the relative usefulness 
of training services (A.I.D. 1987; Grindle, Mann, 
and Shipton 1987). 



Second, public policy must establish conditions 
that support not only the general economic 
climate but also the ability to provide effective 
training. These conditions influence whether 
society accepts and supports training interven- 
tions, determining the kinds of programs that 
can be implemented and affecting the quality 
and effectiveness of training (Herschbach 1985). 

Financial constraints, for example, may preclude 
a government from providing the funds needed to 
meet training costs. Political control of staffing 
may Interfere with the recruiting of trained 
individuals. There may be competition for the 
control and use of resources, or the hiring and 
promotion policies of firms may work as training 
disincentives. Society may not support the 
development of strong working relationships 
between training irstitutions and employers, or 
conflicts may exist among cot ipeting groups 
such as imions, employers' associations, minis- 
try officials, producers, and various ethnic or 
tribal groups. Employers may perceive training 
as a means of pressuring for higher wages, 
giving an unfair advantage to business competi- 
tors, or as an indirect way of imposing taxation. 

Political interference can range from the benign 
and subtle to the overt and hostile, and mani- 
fests itself in a variety of forms. In the 24 A.I.D. 
projects reviewed for this study (see Appendix A), 
political interference was an important environ- 
mental condition impinging on program success. 
In the Human Resources Development Project 
Implemented in Djibouti, for example, a critical 
project component was eliminated from the 
project plan by the government, . . thus 
radically altering both the activities and the 
results obtained" (Norrls 1984, 6). In the Vehicle 
Maintenance Training Project implemented in 
Egypt, a disagreement developed among USAID, 
the contractor, and the local agency over respon- 
sibilities largely because political Issues were not 
resolved Initially (USAID/Egypt 1984). The 
original objectives of the Basic Skills Training 
Project in Jamaica were distorted through 
political controU resulting in the diversion of 
funds from some project elements to other 
activities and the addition of a costly training 
layer to an already overextended system (see 
Appendix B). 
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Economic Context 

The economic context Is another important 
environmental condition afifecting the implemen- 
tation of training programs. 

First, for most institutional forms of vocational 
education to succeed there must be an increas- 
ing demand for labor in the formal sector (Bowels 
1988). Unless the demand for labor is rising, 
training gradi »ates have few emplpjmient possi- 
bilities» employers arc not interested in collabo- 
rating with training providers, and few resources 
are available for training. Plarmers tend to be 
overly optimistic, often projecting many more job 
openings in the formal sector than will ever exist 
(Bowels 1988; Davis 1988). Most estimates on 
which training is based predict high levels of 
demand regardless of the long-term economic 
outlook, thus leading to mistal^en decisions and 
poor use of resources (Dougherty 1989). 

Second, the income level of a cotmtry affects the 
success of training interventions. This is one of 
the most crucial elements to consider in decision 
making* Without a threshold level of national 
income, vocational programs caimot be success- 
fully implemented over the long term. The more 
successful national training systems of Latin 
America, such as SENA in Colombia and SENAI 
in Brazil, are those in middle-income countries. 
The less successful attempts to establish nation- 
al training systems are generally in the low- 
income countries. 

Middle-income countries enjoy considerably 
greater potential, than low-income countries for 
implementing training programs of all types. The 
overall resource level of middle-income countries 
is greater — their economies arc more robust 
and their management capabilities more mature. 
They are able to develop the elements required 
for the successful implementation of training 
programs, including management systems, 
instructional resources, and evaluation and 
certification systems. The trainee population 
tends to have a higher education level; thus, a 
higher level of training can be offered. More 
placement opportunities exist for program 
completers; greater potential exists for linkages 
wltli employers; and employers are more willing 
to support training. These and other conditions 
make it possible for middle-Income countries to 
offer a broad range of training options, from 
institution-based to enterprise-based programs 
(Middleton and Demsky 1988). 



In contrast, low-income countries lack the 
material and human resources to develop strong 
capacities for program Implementation. Admin- 
istrative and management support for training 
programs is generally weak. Training programs 
arc not able to recruit, train, and retain enough 
proficient managers to successfully run pro- 
grams. At the institutional level, program 
Implementation Is also weak. It Is difficult to 
recruit and retain qualified teachers because of 
low salaries; instructional resources are in short 
supply; curriculum development activities are 
restricted; and certification and evaluation 
systems arc lacking. There is no capacity to 
experiment with and adapt programs. The imit 
cost of instruction tends to be high because 
projects arc relatively modest and economies of 
scale cannot be realized. Project costs in low- 
Income cotintries tend to be higher than In more 
affluent countries. Finally, enterprise capacity Is 
underdeveloped, and emplojment demand Is 
usually weak. Opportunities for collaboration 
with Industry and business are limited, and 
virtually no possibilities exist for financial 
support fiom employers (Middleton and Demsky 
1988). 

Most A.I.D.-flnanced training projects arc target- 
ed at low-Income coimtries. Project priorities are 
based on the perceived need for Income and 
employment generation. While low-Income 
coimtrles may have the greatest need for training 
programs, they have the least capability for 
Implementing such projects. The result Is that 
programs are established but cannot be sus- 
tained. Project complexity usually exceeds the 
capacity for successful Implementation. 

Box n-1 summarizes the steps Involved In 
assessing the implementing context. 

Project Complexity 

Project complexlly directly afiects project imple- 
mentation and sustalnabllily. as well as the 
choice of what kinds of training programs will be 
developed. The relationship between project 
complexity and the implementing context is 
crucial. Complex training projects require highly 
supportive conditions to be Implemented suc- 
cessfully. 

Complexity manifests Itself In a number of 
diff'erent waj^. At the Institutional level. FuUan 
(1989. 21) observes. "Complexity can be defined 
in terms of (1) the nimfiber of components of 
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practice affected, (2) the magnitude of difference 
from existing practices and beliefs, and (3) the 
difficulty of learning the new practice/ Complex- 
ity also depends on whether a project focuses on 
a specific activity (e.g.. building a facility) or 
encompasses organizational development (e.g., 
strengthening management). In the ^ormer case, 
the specific activity is of primary concern, and, 
although the organizational structure Is impor- 
tant it remains in the background. The project 
tends to be more focused, stable, and amenable 
to completion within a set time frame. In the 
latter case, the amoimt of Initial uncertainty is 
considerably greater; relations arc complex and 
must evolve from the development process; and 
modifications involve changes in what people do 
and think. "Achieving successful change," 
FuUan (1989, 8) suggests, "is difficult because it 
must contend with a personal and collective 
learning process on the part of individuals 
working in an organizational context" 

Over the course of the past decade, the range of 
project activities has broadened, both at national 
and donor levels. Project objectives have become 
more ambitious as emphasis has shifted from 
building and equipping facilities to system 
concerns, such as strengthening organizational 



Boxn-1 

Assessing the Strength of the Implementing Context 

The probability of successfully implementing a particular training 
project Is relative and depends mainly on the contexts or environ- 
ment in which the program occurs. Donors have limited Influence 
and control over the context; only marginal changes can be made 
in some factors. The most prudent policy option, then. Is to assess 
the strength and stability of the implementing context and base 
programming decisions on this assessment. "Although Judgmen- 
tal, the assessments can Indicate the degree of uncertainty, 
stability, and complexity likely to affect the Implementation of a 
project" (Rondlnelll. Mlddleton. and Verspoor 1989. 49). 

Project selection and design require three critical steps 
(Herschbach 1985): 



First, donors and project planners must assess the implement- 
ing context to determine what conditions are present and 
operating in a supportive manner. 



structures, investing in instructional develop- 
ment, conducting teacher training, and fostering 
institutional improvement. This shift has been 
necessary in order to improve the quality and 
sustainability of projects. Without strengthened 
system and organization capabilities, specific 
donor interventions have a greater probability of 
failing (Mlddleton, Woldemariam, and Mayo- 
Brown 1986; Mlddleton and Demsky 1988; 
Dougherty 1989; FuUan 1989; Rondlnelll, 
Middleton, and Verspoor 1989; Verspoor 1989). 

Improving the way training organizations operate 
requires, in geneml, a greater emphasis on the 
development of the dynamic, and less certain, 
project components, such as human resources. 
Complex organizational requirements must be 
addressed, and interventions must be compre- 
hensive and sustained over time. "International 
donors and goveniments of developing coun- 
tries," observe Rondlnelll, Middleton, and 
Verspoor (1989, 46), "soon discovered that those 
projects for improving the performance of educa- 
tional systems arc far more complex than those 
for physical construction." 

Project complexity is also a fimction of the 
particular training mode as well as of the scope 
of implementation. Establishing 
and maintaining training centers, 
for example, is a complex under- 
taking. And when implementa- 
tion occurs on a regional or na- 
tional scale, the complexity of the 
project substantially increases 
because of the sheer number of 
Institutions involved. Similarly, 
implementing a single employer- 
based training program is much 
simpler than addressing the 
needs of numerous employers. 
When a training program links 
public institutions and piivate 
firms, the complexity increases 
still further. In other words, as 
more organizational levels arc 
Involved, the scope and complexi- 
ty of a given project increase 
significantly. 



Second, they must gauge the degree to which nonsupportlve 
conditions can be changed. 

Third, they must carefully weigh the consequences of project 
implementation If the requisite conditions cannot be developed. 



The administrative and manage- 
ment requirements of a project 
vary with its complexity. Less 
complex projects place demands 
mainly on the operating unit, 
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such as an individual training institution or 
placement center. As project complexity increas- 
es, major administrative and management 
requirements extend to line agencies, such as 
district educational offices; to support agencies, 
such as curriculum units; and to policy and 
planning agencies and groups, such as minis- 
tries or employer organizations (Verspoor 1989). 
The development of sufEcient administrative and 
management capacity for project implementation 
may call for the development of organizational 
capacity at each of these levels. Project complex- 
ity must be accommodated in project design, and 
the choice of project activities must be based on 
an assessment of implementing capacity. 

The relationship between the size and the 
complexity of a project is direct but not exact. 
Larger projects tend to be more complex because 
they involve a greater number of components, 
span a number of organizational levels, and 
embrace different and competing groups of 
individuals. When implementation capacity is 
lacking, it is crucial to reduce project size. 
Project size, however, is often determined by an 
assessment of the particular development "need," 
or by the desire to demonstrate support for a 
government or agency, and not necessarily by a 
full assessment of implementation capacity. 
Although project planners may examine the 
technical feasibility of project implementation, 
they usually do so in a perfimctory maimer, 
undertaking little more than a general review 
rather than a detailed analsrsis of existing human 
and institutional capabilities. Project size and 
complexity should be based on an assessment of 
implementation capacity rather than on an 
assessment of needs, because needs will always 
exceed implementation capacity. 

Given the low level of implementation capacity in 
many developing countries, A-I.D.- and other 
donor-assisted projects tend to be too complex. 
The projects have many objectives, some of 
which are too complicated or too ambitious to be 
accomplished given the proposed time frame and 
the existing resources. In over half of the A.I.D. 
projects reviewed, many of the objectives were 
not realized for this very reason (see -^pendix A). 

Relationship Between Conteact and 
Complexity 

The relationship between implementing context 
and project complexity is critical, for it deter- 
mines the degree to which projects will be 



successfully implemented. Complex projects 
have complex management requirements, and if 
the requirements far exceed the existing manage- 
ment capacity, there is little chance that project 
implementation will succeed. In that case, 
project design and scope must be altered. 

As project design becomes more complex, under- 
standing and accommodating the relationship 
between the implementing context and project 
complexity become more crucial. The following 
figure and discussion describe the possible levels 
of the relationship, and examples from the A-I.I1\ 
projects reviewed (see Appendix A) illustrate 
these levels. 
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Project Outcome as a Function of Support 
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Low Support/Low Complexity 

Under conditions of low support and low com- 
plexity (A), the most likely project outcome is 
moderate success in the initial implementation 
phase, and the strong probability that the project 
will not be sustained after donor support is 
concluded. Because complexity is low, the 
project can be implemented successfully with the 
support and backing of the donor agency. But 
once this backing is withdrawn, the implement- 
ing environment is too weak for the project to 
sunlve on its own. (See example in Box n-2.) 
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BOX n-2 
Lcfvr Support/Loir Complexity 

In the Small Business and Employment Gener- 
ation Project, USAID undertook to Improve the 
well-being of low-Income youth In Quito, Ecua- 
dor, by expanding the opportunities for voca- 
tional training. The project provided assistance 
to the Quito Working Boys" Center for the design 
and Implementation of pre-vocatlonal training 
programs In carpentry and automobile repair, as 
well as In small business organization and 
management. 

Although simple in its original design, the 
project ultimately failed when USAID increased 
the outputs expected from tlie training. Neltlier 
USAID nor the Working Boys' Center had the 
resources needed to meet the new targets. Over 
time, the quality of training and the physical 
condition of the new shops for carpcntiy and 
automobile repair deteriorated. In expanding the 
objectives of the project USAID pushed the 
project beyond its own capacity to oversee and 
the host institution's capacity to Implement. 



Under these conditions, the most prudent policy 
option is a "permanent pilot" program (Verspoor 
1389). Initial funding is modest, and the donor 
expects to remain involved for a considerable 
time. The donor caimot withdraw completely 
because the project would collapse. As long as 
the project is sustained by the donor, activities 
should not be expanded on a national scale. 

The major benefit of the permanent pilot ap- 
proach is that it allows for the introduction of a 
potentially useful innovation, thus demonstrating 
the possibility of change. The donor maintains 
its presence, while a small but effective cadre is 
trained and successful change demonstrated. At 
the same time, a more favorable implementing 
context can be cultivated. If this is achieved, 
then the project could move to incremental 
expansion. 

Low Snpport/Hl^ Complexity 

Complex projects should not be designed under 
conditions of low support (B) because of the high 
likelihood of eventual failure. An implementing 
environment that is already weak will be further 
stressed by the requirements posed by a complex 
project 



Because of perceived need, large and complex 
projects are often designed for coimtiies with low 
implementing capacities. Although these coun- 
tries have the greatest needs, they have the least 
ability to manage projects. Many A.I.D. projects 
are implemented under conditions of low support 
and high complexity, and the outcome is poor 
implementation and low sustainability. When 
project design is based on identified need rather 
than on an analysis of implementing capacity, 
this Is the most likely outcome. (See example in 
Box n-3.) 



BOX n-3 
Um Support/High Complexity 

The Manpower Planning. Training, and Em- 
ployment Project addressed the need for a 
manpower reporting and planning system in 
Jamaica. The system would collect relevant 
employment data and supply them to planners, 
employers, and Job-hunters. In addition, 
information would be provided to training 
Institutions to help them better target their 
programs. As designed, the project was falrty 
complex, with six separate components to be 
completed in four years. 

The project required dllTerent government and 
private sector organizations to coordinate the 
Implementation of complicated activities. With- 
out careful coordination, the project would not 
succeed. Sophisticated planning techniques 
were designed but could not be implemented. 
Complex tasks were undertaken with insufllclent 
time and resources. In the end. government 
priorities shifted, and the project was left 
without host countiy Interest or support. Most 
outputs were not achieved, and there was no 
follow-through on project activities. 



Under these conditions, it is important to include 
elements that will enhance successful implemen- 
tation. The best policy option is to design 
relatively simple projects with modest manage- 
ment requirements and sustained donor assis- 
tance. 

Hi^ Support/Low Complexity 

A scenario of high support auid low complexity 
(C) offers the most promising set of conditions for 
successful project implementation. Interventions 
can be carried out over a relatively short period 
of time. Modest programs can be sequentially 
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BOX n 5 
Hl|{h Support/ HV(h Complfadiy 

The vocational skills training system of Jamaica 
was spread throughout nine government minis- 
tries, resulting In a loosely structured, uncoordi- 
nated, and underfunded collection of training 
services. The Basic Skills Training Project was 
designed to upgrade certain elements of this 
system, coordinate activities, and strengthen ties 
to the private sector. Both USAID and the 
Government of Jamaica comjmltted considerable 
financial resources to the project. Hie project 
had strong political support from the Prime 
Minister's office. 

Hie project was highly ambitious and complex, 
with major components In three dlflerent govern- 
ment agencies. New activities Involving plan- 
ning, policy making, and training design and 
Implementation had to be carried out In relatlve- 
\y short time periods, with no allowance for 
experimentation. Hie project placed extremely 
heavy demands on a management structure 
already weak and overburdened. 

Because of government Interference, project 
resources were concentrated In one component 
to the detriment of others. The output of semi- 
skilled workers Increased, but tlie output of 
skilled and semi-professional workers In areas of 
critical need decreased. Overall placement rates 
for graduates from project-supported training 
academies were poor, ranging from a low of 3 
percent to a high of 12 percent. Program costs 
were very high, making It difficult for the govern- 
ment to sustain operations once the project was 
concluded. Finally, the training system remains 
seriously underfunded, poorly managed, and 
only loosely linked with business and industiy. 



expanded with a high probability of success as 
long as complexify docs not increase and support 
does not diminish. (See example in Box II-4.) 



BOX n-4 
Biffix Support/Low CoropItJity 

In the late 19703. Paraguay experienced a period 
of strong economic growth. There was a high 
demand for skilled workers and mld-lcvcl 
technicians and a large potential labor pool of 
unskilled laborers and rural workers. The 
Saleslan Development Institute, a private volun- 
tary organization with broad experience working 
among the rural poor, wanted to develop voca- 
tional training programs to preptire unskilled 
workers for Jobs vAth industiy. 

USAID provided assistance to the InsUtute in 
developing and implementing training programs. 
Project objectives were clear and specific. The 
Institute was deeply committed to tlie project 
and had a strong management structure able to 
absorb Its requirements. AH objectives of the 
project were met A successful training program 
was instituted — Instructors trained, curricula 
developed, facilities improved, equipment pro- 
cured. The Institute Increased enrollment from 
150 to 320 students, and 90 percent of the 
graduates went on to work in the fields in which 
they were trained. 



Training projects conducted by private voluntary 
organizations have tended to be very successful. 
In general, these organizations have strong 
management structures and are highly commit- 
ted to their target populations. The success rate 
of project implementation with private voluntary 
organizations is high due to the modest scale of 
activities and the strong support provided by the 
implementing agency. 

Hi^ Support/Hij^h Complexify 

Under conditions of high support and high 
complexity (D), success is likely only if the true 
complexity of project implementation is fully 
considered. Although support may be high, a 
training system's capacity to absorb rapid and 
complex change may be limited. Even under the 
best of conditions, institutions cannot absorb 
change faster than their ability to develop the re- 
quired structures. (Sec example in Box n-5.) 



A strategy of incremental expansion, in which a 
complex irmovatlon is adopted in stages, ensures 
a higher probability of success. Initial project 
goals arc modest; considerable experimentation 
occurs with ongoing monitoring, assessment, 
and correction; and large-scale expansion occurs 
only after the implementing institutions have 
demonstrated the ability to perform. A relatively 
long period of time should be allowed for this 
process, with the final objective being compre- 
hensive, large-scale implementation of the 
training program. 
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Policy Makers Must Broaden Ruige of AaalyBls 

Policy makers are confronted with difficult 
investment decisions. Training investments 
must be sustainable as well as cost-eflfectlvc. 
Both Internal program efficiency and external 
efficiency must be addressed in decision making, 
requiring an understanding of the implementing 
context and of program complexity. Any type of 
training intervention can be Implemented cost- 
effectively if the implementing context is support- 
ive. The challenge faced by policy makers when 
making investment decisions about vocational 
training is to broaden the analysis to accurately 
assess the level of support from the implement- 
ing context and the degree of complexity in the 
project design. 
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Training Alternatives: 

Selecting the 

Appropriate Program 



This chapter reviews the Implementing require- 
ments of the major training alternatives and their 
appropriate uses. Formal vocational programs 
are discussed first, followed by nonformal 
programs, both institution-based and employer- 
based, as well as the small, targeted programs 
that are often fimded by donors to address 
special needs. A concluding section examines the 
training requirements of employers — small- and 
meditim-sized employers in particular. 

Although vocational education and training is an 
extremely varied enterprise, plamiers tend to 
think of training alternatives as located along a 
continuum that ranges from formal vocational 
education at one end to simple on-the-job 
training at the other. Metcalfs (1985, 9) com- 
ment is typical: '*At one extreme is secondary 
school-based training. Next comes training in 
institutions like the vocational secondary schools 
in Israel or the Indian Training Institutes. Then 
comes the South Amcrican-tjT^e sandwich 
training of the SENAI or SENATI variety. Finally 
there is firm-based training. . . Furthermore, 
planners often assume that one form of training 
can easily be substituted for another, with the 
obvious choice being that form which yields the 
greater rate of return. 

Both of these assumptions lead to faulty invest- 
ment decisions. The idea of a continuum implies 
a continuity and a homogeneity that do not exist. 
Dougherty's observation (1989, 1) is germane: 

Training is infinitely more complex and 
diversified than formal education. Train- 
ing providers are more heterogeneouis and 
dispersed, course lengths range from 
hours to years, applications range from the 
purely manual to the most abstract. In 
imposing some order on this chaos, it is 
difiicult to avoid what Claudio Castro calls 



the pitfalls of generalization and aggrega- 
tion, the first being an unwarranted pre- 
sumption that a particular training ar- 
rangement will be equally effective in other 
contexts . . . and the second being a 
tendency to neglect the '/ariety of training 
provision that is masked by the use of 
such terms as apprenticeship or vocational 
education. 

Training modes differ significantly in their 
implementing requirements. Establishing an 
in-service training program for new Job entrants 
in an unskiiicd occupation, for example, is much 
easier than establishing a pre-emploj'ment 
training program for technicians, A less obvious 
source of divergence is the relationship between 
a training program and the implementing 
context — in an unsupportive envirormient. eveii 
a relatively simple training mode will be difficult 
to implement. 

Another important way in which ti"aining modes 
differ is in terms of the training product. Certain 
kinds of programs are better suited to addressing 
certain trainee populations and their skill 
requirements. For example, although formal and 
nonformal training centers share similar imple- 
menting requirements, they perform distinct 
training functions. One offers pre-employment 
training; the other serves workers. Similar 
program types vary, also, according to the 
implementing agency. An apprenticeship pro- 
gram run by a local vocational center will be 
substantially dilSerent from one conducted by a 
tiade association. 

Plarixiers must consider the real, if sometimes 
subtle, differences among program types in 
making investment choices if they arc to estab- 
lish a training configuration that is both cost- 
effective and functional. As a result of economic 
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development and diversification, a country's 
training needs change over time. Furthermore, 
developing coimtrles follow very dififerent devel- 
opment paths with correspondingly dififerent 
training requirements. What works and is 
appropriate in one coimtiy at one time is not 
necessarily the best option in another coimtry or 
at another time (Middleton, Zlderman, and Van 
Adams 1989). 



Because workers and technicians can Icam their 
skills in many ways, there arc no simple answers 
to guide policy makers and donors as they 
choose how to invest in vocational education and 
training. The political and economic environ- 
ments of developing cotmtrles are complex and 
imcertaln, and the most prudent policy is to 
recognize the need for diverse training paths. 
Box in- 1 sets forth key elements of a comprehen- 
sive vocational training policy. 



BOX m i 

Key Elcmcnte of Vocational -itaining FoUcjr 

Planners and policy makers must consider live key issues In developing a comprehensive vocational 
training policy if It Is to truly address the needs of a particular nation. 

• Trxxmingjbryauih, The qualification profile of the majority of young people v,ho will be seeking employ- 
ment must be addressed. Skill formation, in whatever form It takes, must build on a solid foundation. 
The most successful vocational training policies emphasize the need to strengthen the basic education 
system so that there Is a literate population that can profit from training. Vocational training policy 
should not be formulated separately from general policy to Improve and expand primary and secondary 
education; vocational training Is not a substitute for basic skills development (Salome and Charmes 
1988). In countries where the skill base Is weak and where youth have no opportunity to gain pre- 
employment vocational training. Investments In training that complements general education arc pro- 
ductive. Such training should be considered part of basic education, however, not speclllc skill prepara- 
tion (McMahon 1988). 

• T^xxhungjbr imskiliod wartoas. Hie qualification profile of the unskilled, working-age population of a 
country must be addressed. In many developing countries, there Is a lai^e working population that 
lacks minimum basic skills. Such workers have had little opportunity to obtain formal schooling or 
participate in skill development programs. Economic development cannot be built on such a foundation. 
A comprehensive training policy must address the need of unskilled workers for basic skills development 
in order to profit from vocational training. 

• 7>tnnifi^ needs t^smal^ and medium-sized Jinms. Institutional structures and programs must be devel- 
oped to meet tlie training needs of small- and medium-sized employers. Although these employers have 
the least capacity to train workers, they have the greatest potential to generate employment. The 
predicament of Third World countries." Castro (1987. 606) observes. "Is that industiy is weak and so are 
Its collective bodies.** A comprehensive training policy must address the needs of small- and medium- 
sized employers and will involve using combinations of Institutional and employer-based training as well 
as nontraditional forms (Flultman 1989). 

• T^Otnoiogy and tratdng* The introduction of new technology must be given priority. Almost all new 
technology In developing countries comes from the Industrialized nations (Westphal. Yung, and Pursell 
1981). and training programs become obsolete if they make no provision for the introduction of new 
technology. Regardless of the training form, there must be a way of Infusing Instruction with state-of- 
the-art knowledge and technique. In some countries, the problem of retraining and upgrading existing 
workers may be greater than the problem of providing pre-employment skfils training for new workers. 

• Links between emptoyers and tmbiing mstitiitions. Finally, bridges must be built between employers and 
training Institutions. Better articulation ensures a more constructive use of resources. Tne changing 
dynamics of labor markets require effective flows of Information between employers and training Institu- 
tions, so that training can truly address the needs of employers. 
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Formal Training Programs 

Formal training programs arc publicly financed 
programs administered by ministries of educa- 
tion — usually, but not exclusively, at the 
secondary level. These programs provide school- 
ing for students who are Judged less academical- 
ly talented than those who attend academic high 
schools. Program completers arc usually award- 
ed a diploma; in some cases, they may be able to 
matriculate into higher levels of education. 

Formal programs vary considerably in terms of 
the type of training offered and the student 
population served. Instruction ranges from 
general prc-vocatlonal preparation to highly 
Job-specific training, from three- and four-year 
programs to short-term training. One of the 
distinguishing characteristics of formal programs 
is the academic instruction provided, in contrast 
to nonformal centers and employer-based 
programs which focus on narrowly defined job 
skills. 

The needs of large formal educational systems 
arc so great that donor fimds usually have little 
impact. Donor funds tend to replace, rather 
than enhance, government funds. In general, 
A.I.D. has provided only limited assistance to 
formal vocational programs. This is especially 
true in the Latin American and Caribbean region, 
where most middle-income countries have rela- 
tively well-established formal vocational pro- 
grams. The trend in recent years among donor 
agencies has been to invest in nonformal train- 
ing, particularly training centers and programs 
targeted to special groups such as unemployed 
women and youth (Middle ton 1988; see 
Appendix A). 

Implrmenting Conditions 

Formal training programs require sustained 
development over a long period of time. Their 
maturation process is relatively slow — on the 
one hand because of the complexity of the 
training systems involved and on the other hand 
because of the unsupportive implementing 
contexts foimd in many developing countries. 
Implementing conditions must be favorable if 
formal training programs arc to succeed. A 
particular program must be chosen for its 
potential to contribute to the overall social and 
economic development of the country. 



Formal vocational educational systems are not 
considered cost-effective investments when: 

• the economy is ^ mating (Bowels 1988); 

• programs are intemally InefiQcient (McMahon 
1988); 

• students are boarded (McMahon 1988); 

• programs are imderenroUed and dropout 
rates are high (Bowels 1988; Moock and 
Bellew 1988); and 

• curricula are outdated (McMahon 1988). 

Most low-income countries do not have the 
administrative and financial capacity to success- 
fully implement formal vocational educational 
systems (Chapman and Windham 1985; Middle- 
ton and Demsky 1988). Limitations imposed by 
budget restrictions are compounded by deficien- 
cies in human resources. Shortages of qualified 
staff arc common. These conditions contribute 
to poor instruction, which is one of the most 
serious problems associated with formal voca- 
tional education. 

Under conditions of resource constraints, donors 
should make modest investments that have a 
high probability of being sustained. The training 
system should not be ovcrexpandcd. Altematc 
financing sources should be explored to support 
government investment, and cooperative ar- 
rangements should be developed with industries 
to share facilities and equipment and to ex- 
change technology and instructors. In such 
programs, not only arc costs reduced, but 
instructional obsolescence is also coimtered. 
The obsolescence of instructional content is a 
major problem in formal programs, which tend to 
lag six to ten years behind industry in equipment 
and technology (International Labor Office 1987). 

In middle-income countries, formal vocational 
education programs can be successfully imple- 
mented if resources are sufficient to attract and 
retain qualified managerial and Instructional 
staff, to provide instructional materials, and to 
link programs effectively with industry (Middle- 
ton and Demsky 1988; Dougherty 1989). Formal 
programs require high initial outlays of capital 
and concomitant supplies of recunrcnt funds. To 
maintain program quality, adequate armual 
outlays must be made for supplies, materials, 
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and maintenance. The availability of recurrent 
funding is a major factor affecting program 
quality, more so than the size of capital 
investment. 

Successful foraial programs provide training 
opportunities for their management staff and 
instructors. They establish professional ccrtiDca- 
tion systems and implement supervision and 
monitoring, linked to ongoing in-service training 
and institutional development (Herschbach 
1989). The availability of instructional materials 
also contributes to the quality of training pro- 
grams. Successful programs invest in the 
development of curricula and of instructional 
materials, and they arc flexible in terms of 
course content, methods of instruction, and 
mode of delivery. Successful programs provide 
support services to assist students in making the 
transition from school to work. 



BOX m-2 
Value of Formal Programs: 
Laying the Fontadalinn for Sucoeseful Workers 



General programs should not be expected to result in high levels of direct 
Job placement. They provide instruction In bioad occupational fields, thus 
establishing the foundation for graduates to enter a number of related 
fields with a mlnLnum of additional training Just prior to or at the time of 
employment Formal programs can achieve substantial flexibility in their 
graduates — an Important asset In uncertain economic markets where 
labor needs cannot be estimated with any accuracy. As Dougherty (1989. 
71) observes. The broader and less occupation-specific the definition of 
vocational education, the greater the absorptive capacity is Ukely to be." 
Formal training, then, should be considered the first step in occupational 
preparation, not the end point. 

Formal training progiams are very much characterized by the nature of 
their student bodies; thus, admission policy plays a large role in defining 
the institution. Schools that enroll iow-achlevlng students are character- 
ized by poor quality training and poor student output; they are often 
unable to attract sufficient numbers of students to use their facilities fully. 
In contrast, schools that enroll a more balanced student population are 
able to offer a broader range of programs, have higher achieving students, 
enjoy a better reputation, and ultimately contribute more to meeting skill 
demands. 

In Jamaica, for example, the technical high schools enroll students who 
represent a broad range of abilities. Students are prepared in equal 
numbers to enter the labor market or to go on to higher education. These 
schools provtde an excellent preparation for students to enter such 
technical professions as engineering. The technical high schools in Ja- 
maica are able to attract a wide reinge of good students into vocational pro- 
grams by keeping open the option for further education; the schools are 
thus able to maintain high enrollments and high standards. 



General versua Specific Training 

Much of the criticism of formal vocational 
training programs stems from the fact that the 
training is less specific than expected (World 
Bank 1986). Tliis criticism is largely misplaced. 
As discussed in Box in-2, broad, general voca- 
tional training produces program completers who 
are more flexible and adaptable in the labor 
market. Instruction includes geneirad education 
as well as technical content, thus schooling stu- 
dents in basic academic skills. Students gain 
the technical and theoretical foundation for more 
specific training that could be given just before 
actual job placement. 

Standardized programs can be offered to relative- 
ly large numbers of students, most of whom 
would be too young to have made definite career 
choices. Standardization facilitates instructional 
development, makes it possible to achieve econo- 
mies of scale, and allows 
students more options. 
Finally, obsolescence in 
staff and machinesy and 
equipment, while not de- 
sirable, can be acconmio- 
dated more readily. Skill- 
speciflc training can be 
gained at the worksite 
(Herschbach 1984; World 
Bank 1986; Educational 
Development Center 
1989). 



Overcxpansion of the for- 
mal system in relation to 
the primary and second- 
ary education base should 
be avoided. Overcxpan- 
sion can result in under- 
employment, polarization, 
and emigration. It repre- 
sents a poor use of re- 
sources, and other needed 
investments go begging. 
There are **. . .risks of eco- 
nomic over-specialization 
if more than basic cadres 
are trained in each voca- 
tional skill, with the re- 
sulting lower elasticities of 
substitution and atten- 
dant costs when shifts in 
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the structure of demand and technical change 
occur" (McMahon 1988, 191). 

Many students In developing countries do not 
possevss the basic skills needed to profit from 
vocational training or to realize their full work 
potential. This deficit in basic skills inhibits 
vocational development, both at school and at 
work. Rates of return studies consistently show 
positive results for investments in primary 
education (Colclough 1982; Psacharopoulos and 
Woodhall 1985). If a choice has to be made 
between basic education and vocational educa- 
tion, basic education is clearly the better invest- 
ment option. Probably the greatest contribution 
to human resource development that formal 
training institutions can make is the assurance 
that students have a solid groimding in academic 
skills and in the vocational application of those 
skills. 

McMahon (1988, 191) goes on to argue that "if 
there arc no vocational and technical courses for 
students who are leaving school at each level, 
capstone vocationally-oriented courses comple- 
mentary with the general education can be quite 
productive and the benefits arc likely to outweigh 
the costs." In addition, in the case of countries 
in which there is not a developed skill base, 
"some formal technical education embodying the 
relevant technology would appear to be essential, 
even when the longer run returns arc not fully 
reflected in current earnings." 

Short courses appear to have higher rates of 
return than do long courses (Mctcalf 1985). 
Some evidence suggests that students who enroll 
in vocational programs after completing elemen- 
tary school have higher rates of return than 
students who enroll after having taken some 
secondary schooling (Metcalf 1985). One effec- 
tive program pattern is short, ad hoc training 
provided in collaboration with employers. The 
equipment of participating firms is used; training 
is given in the institution or at the worksite; and 
trainees are placed with the participating firms 
for work experience. Once the need is met, the 
program is phased out (Herschbach 1988). 

Highly job-specific training tends to be narrow in 
scope. It equips the student to be immediately 
employable in a specific Job category, but results 
in limited occupational mobility. While employ- 
ment prospects may be good in labor markets 
with high demand, under conditions of low 
demand individuals are handicapped in the Job 



search because their options are so restricted. 
Because training is given in only a limited 
number of specialized areas, fewer initial re- 
sources are required; thus, highly specialized 
programs can be less costly than more general 
programs. To be effective, however, the training 
content must be kept current, a need which 
requires frequent program updating. In few 
cases, however, is this done, and rapid program 
obsolescence is common in highly specific 
training programs. 

links to EmployexB 

In general, formal training programs tend not to 
have strong links to employers, despite the 
conventional assimiption that they should. 
Consequently, there is often a significant differ- 
ence between the number of program graduates 
and the number of Job openings in a given field. 
Employers are often reluctant to hire new 
graduates whose qualifications are unknown. 
Useful labor market reporting sjrstems are not 
available in most developing coimtries. In any 
case, labor markets are highly impredictable in 
the short and medium term, making it difficult to 
adjust training programs to the needs of employ- 
ers. 

Even if these needs could be determined with 
some reliability, foraial programs would still lack 
the flexibility to adjust to changing demands. 
Once a formal training program is established, 
its capacity to adapt to changing labor market 
signals is generally very small. The considerable 
size of the original capital investment restricts 
the ability to reinvest. In addition, peraianent 
instructional staff would have to be reassigned or 
retrained and curricula revised or developed. 

Training programs that have work experience 
components arc more effective in adjusting to 
labor market needs. The number of people to be 
trained is set by the number of placements 
available in cooperating firms. There is, there- 
fore, a self-adjusting mechanism that requires 
little outside labor market information. What 
information is needed comes directly from the 
employers. The closer the link to direct Job 
placement, the less need there is for general 
information relating to Job openings, skill re- 
quirements, and trends. In weak economies, 
however, emplojment opportunities often arc so 
limited that it may be difficult to implement a 
work expericDce component. 
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Job placement rates, and hence external efficien- 
cy, can be Increased by building placement 
components directly into training programs. 
Many of the dlfflcultles that young people Initially 
experience in finding Jobs are due to their 
inability to negotiate witliln the labor market. 
The Job placement rates of program completers 
are higher when institutions Cstcilitate contact 
with employers (Lewis et al. 1982). On the other 
hand. Bowels (1988, 33) argues that "placement 
assistance is a necessary component of training 
programs only when the economy is not 
growing." 

Successful training institutions establish strong 
community links which help to build the school's 
identity and foster public support (Corcoran and 
Wilson 1986). They form links by establishing 
public relations programs, forming advisory 
committees or employer associations, using Job 
placement or Job development officers, and 
seeking feedback from employers on a regular 
basis. Job information is especially important to 
training institutions in a nimiber of wajrs. 
Schools need to know about the skill require- 
ments of local employers in order to shape their 
curricula as well as to plan how many students 
to enroll. Through close working relationships 
with local employers, successful programs arc 
able to gain the information they need for course 
design and revision. In this way, instruction is 
directed at the actual requirements of employers. 

Nonformal 'nraiiiiiig Programs 

Nonformal training is often thought of as an 
alternative to formal training. Rarely, however, 
is this the case. Nonformal training serves 
broader populations; its purposes and formats 
are much more varied and flexible. Nonformal 
programs are managed by a broad spectrum of 
institutions, raging from government ministries, 
such as ministries of labor or commimity devel- 
opment, to private volimtary organizations. 
These programs incorporate a wide range of 
training activities and much variation in instruc- 
tional personnel and clientele. Because of this 
variation, the management requirements of 
nonformal training programs are complex: 
financial control and administration arc often 
spread among several different organizational 
levels of a ministry or among several different 
agencies. 



Of the many difierent kinds of nonformal train- 
ing, two are reviewed here because of their 
importance to the Latin American and Caribbean 
region — institution-based programs and em- 
ployer-based programs. In addition, the targeted 
programs funded by A.I.D. to address special 
population groups are discussed; many of these 
nonformal training activities arc small parts of 
large general programs, such as literacy or 
employment generation (Romaln and Armstrong 
1987). 

Institntion'Basad Programs 

There are several patterns of institution-based 
training. In general, a national training authori- 
ty — such as SENA in Colombia (see Box in-3) or 
SENA" in Brazil ~ administers training centers 
that provide services to a range of employers. In 
addition to regular courses, these centers may 
offer formal apprenticeships combined with 
classroom instruction; short-term, specialized 
courses; on-site upgrading; and conferences. 



BOX m-3 
Colombia's National T^raining System: 
An Exemplary IVogram 



Colombia's naUonal vocational and technical 
training system. SENA (Servlclo Naclonal de 
Aprendlzaje). is one of the most respected 
training systems In the developing world. It 
offers a very broad range of programs, from 
basic skills training to specialized technical 
training. Training includes traditional appren- 
ticeship programs, technical sklUs upgrading, 
and management and entrepreneurial training. 
SENA trains some 600.000 participants annu- 
ally from all sectors of the economy. 

Under the direction of the Minlstxy of Labor. 
SENA conducts Its activities in a decentralized 
manner through nineteen regional offices that 
identify local training needs and conduct the 
training programs either In centers or in plants 
as appropriate. The regional ofRces operate 
some 75 training centers. 120 community 
centers, and 60 mobile programs that reach Into 
Isolated, rural areas. SENA Is financed through 
a payroll tax collected by the regions; 80 percent 
of the funds collected in a region go to the 
regional office of SENA and 20 percent to the 
national office. 
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Nonformal training centers are able to gather 
and disseminate information in a manner that 
individual employers cannot by themselves. 
Training centers often involve employers in their 
planning so that they can improve training by 
drawing on the knowledge of advanced technolo- 
gy and training resources that successful firms 
have. Training centers arc particularly useful to 
individual firms that cannot support their own 
training programs. Training centers may provide 
one of the most practical ways of addressing the 
skill needs of small- and medium-sized employ- 
ers (Castro 1979; Corvalan 1979; Ducci 1980, 
1983; Herschbach 1984; Dougherty 1989). Box 
in-4 examines the rates of return of nonformal 
training. 



During the past decade, several significant shifts 
have occurred in the services provided by the 
national training systems of Latin America: 

• Less emphasis is placed on pre-service 
training and more on upgrading 
individuals already employed. This trend 
acknowledges the need of employers to 
upgrade the skills of their existing 
workers. 

• A greater emphasis is being placed on 
tiainlng supervisors, middle managers, 
and technicians, involving a shift away 
from programs that prepare skilled and 
semi-skilled workers. 



• Training is provided either at a center or at 
the worksite; recently, more training is 
taking place at the enterprise itself, with 
the center plaj^ng a resource and 
coordinating role. 



BOX m-A 

Rates cf Return on Nonfonnal Training 

Economists have found that many dlfTerent types of 
nonfomial training show high enough rates of return 
to Justify investment. The crucial fiactor is how well 
the p.-ograms are Implemented. 

Cohen (1983) examined three types of training — the 
two-year basic program. Job-entty training, and 
apprenUceshlps; all appeared to yield returns In the 
range of 20 percent. Studies of SENAI In Brazil* 
INACAP in Chile, and SENA in Colombia show rates of 
return ranging from 12 to 20 percent CArrlagazzl 
1972; Castro 1979; Puiyear 1979; Jimenez and 
Kugler 1985). TTiese rates are roughly equal to the 
rate of return of 11 -13 percent that Is expected for 
Investments In physical capital (McMahon 1988). 
Psacharopoulos (1982). however* found that SENATI 
in Peru had negative rates of return. Horn and 
Jimenez (1987) found that among the self-employed 
In Colombia* the earning differential for those individ- 
uals with four months or more of training in SENA 
was about 12 percent. Among private salaried and 
public sector workers, long courses at SENA were 
complementary to primary educaUon and substituted 
for secondary educaUon. Among the self-employed, 
SENA training subsUtuted for education at all levels. 

Jimenez and Kugler (1985) also documented the 
complementary effect of SENA training. For an 
individual with eight years of formal schooling* the 
earning premium was onfy 4 percent, but for an 
individual with twelve years of formal schooling there 
was a dramaUc increase (24 percent) in the earning 
premium. Decision makers* Jimenez and Kugler 
(1985* 27) suggest, . . should not be alarmed when 
academic graduates take SENA courses. This is not a 
redundancy. On the contrary* the effectiveness of 
SENA apjxjars to be magnified by complementary 
Investments in human capital." 



• Training centers are giving series of cours- 
es, allowing workers to progressively up- 
grade their skills in response to changing 
work demands. 

• More training activities are being targeted 
at small- and medium-sized enterprises, 
which have the greatest training needs. 

• Finally, the training systems are broad- 
er ing their activities to include nontraln- 
ing services, such as consulting and 
technical assistance, that are essential to 
employers if they are going to make full 
use of training. 

Following the pattern of the more established 
national training authorities in the larger 
South American countries, many of the 
Central American and Caribbean counuies 
have attempted to develop extensive non- 
formal training systems. The results have 
been considerably less successful. In most 
cases, the administrative, managerial, and 
technical demands have been too great for 
successful implementation (see BoxIH-S). 

The conditions required for the successful 
implementation of nonformal training institu- 
tions dlff'er little from those required for 
formal institutions. The first and foremost 
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BOX m 5 
NatiGoal T^ndning Agcncto in 
Central American and the Caribbean 

In the 1960s and 19703, the nations of Central 
America and the Caribbean established their 
own national training agencies. These countries 
have less well- developed training traditions than 
the larger countries of South America. Their 
economies ore weak, their resources for training 
are restricted, they are unable to achieve econo- 
mies of scale In training because of their small 
populations, and links with employers arc 
tenuous. In addition, the governments of the 
Central American and Caribbean nations have 
tended to exert great control over the training 
agencies, which often leads to high training 
costs, inefficiency, and low quality. In small low- 
income countries, it is difficult to achieve the 
same degree of success attained in the larger 
countries of South America. 



factor is the Income level of the country. As 
previously stressed. It is extremely difBcult to 
establish any form of institution-based training 
In low-income coimtries. The formal employment 
sector is relatively small, with limited placement 
potential, and overall implementation capacity is 
weak. Middle-income countries, though, have 
considerably greater implementation capacity, 
particularly when the tialnlng institution is part 
of a national training system (Chapman and 
Windham 1985; Middleton and Demslqr 1988). 

Like formal institutions, nonformal training 
institutions must focus resources on strengthen- 
ing program components, including trainee 
selection, teacher training, instructional materi- 
als, management, evaluation, and placement. 
The major difference between formal and non- 
formal systems concerns the organizational 
structure, not the program elements. If it is 
difficult to Implement formal training programs 
in a particular country, it will be equadly difficult 
to establish nonformal institutional training. 
"Indeed, the evidence suggests that secondary 
schools arc somewhat easier to put in place than 
nonformad centers" in low-income countries 
(Middleton and Demsky 1988, 87). 

In general, nonformal institutions have closer 
links with enterprises than formal institutions 
do. Employers and worker groups arc represent- 
ed on executive boards (see Box in-6), and many 



of the training activities involve collaborative 
efforts. In some of the Central American and 
Caribbean countries that have attempted to 
follow thr Soutli American model of national 
training sjrstems, however, governments tend to 
control financial resources and poUcy decisions. 
This appears to contribute to high training costs, 
inefficiency, and low program quality (Kelly et al, 
1985; see Appendix A), 



BOX m e 

Rcte of Employers and Workers 
oa Governing Boards 

The pattern of representation on the governing 
boards of nonformal training Institutions is 
important. Positive government policy toward 
the critical issues of equity, efnciency. and effec- 
tiveness in economic development Is expressed 
when employer and worker representatives have 
equal or majority membership with government 
representatives. Of critical concern is the 
control resources. If employers and workers 
have a major voice in the allocation of resources, 
the likelihood is greater that funds will be used 
for their intended purposes. In decentralized 
systems, governments are less llkety to control 
the use of funds. In particular, co-financing 
agreements with industry can generate addition- 
al income for training as well as contribute to 
greater financial accountability. 



Overcentralization threatens the Institutional 
flexibility that makes nonformal institutions 
effective. Nonformal training institutions can get 
bogged down in bureaucratic inefflclency as 
easily as can formal Institutions. "The depen- 
dency of individual training centers on alloca- 
tions from an agency budget Imparts a bias 
towards overcentralization," Dougherty (1989, 
60) observes, **and this is often enforced by 
political or institutional factors.** 

Nonformal training does not have any cost 
advantages over formal training; in fact, the unit 
costs of nonformal training may be higher. 
Faced with the need to provide a variety of 
specific programs tailored to the needs of rela- 
tively smadl groups of participants, nonformal 
institutions often cannot achieve economics of 
scale. In addition, higher program development 
and management costs should be expected 
because programs need to be upgraded regularly 
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to address the changing skill requirements of 
employers. Nonforaial progi^ams typically cost 
more than comparable formal programs (Zymel- 
man 1976; Castro 1979; Corvalan 1979; Hersch- 
bach 1984). The costs of establishing nonformal 
training places have been about twice those of 
secondary places in low income coimtries" 
(Middleton and Demsky 1988, 87). 

Like their formal counterparts, nonformal 
training institutions must confront the problem 
of program obsolescence. Old or outdated 
equipment cannot be easily discarded. Staff 
must be retrained, curricula revised, and new 
instructional materials developed* Maintaining 
close links with employers is particularly impor- 
tant to counteract obsolescence. Employers 
provide guidance on course development, place- 
ment assistance, and feedback on the perfor- 
mance of program completers. Pre-service 
training should not be emphasized at the ex- 
pense of upgrading and retraining. These two 
functions may represent the greatest training- 
related needs of employers, although they tend to 
be the most costly and difficult services to 
provide. If nonformal training institutions fail to 
maintain effective links with employers, they 
quickly lose the support of employers and, 
consequently, the major reason for their 
existence. 

Employer-Based Programs 

Employer-based training includes all programs 
for which the Ann takes responsibility. Most 
vocational training conducted today in develop- 
ing countries is emplqyer-based» The output of 
such programs far exceeds the number of 
trainees produced by all other forms of training. 
Training may take place off-site — for instance, 
in a technical institute or community college — 
but it usually takes place on the premises of the 
individual firm. 

Firms carry out most of their training through 
informal on-the-job training. Short-term 
courses, primarily for upgrading purposes, and 
structured apprenticeship programs are two 
training pattems typical of employer- based 
training. Low-leveU unskilled Jobs require little 
organized training, while higher-level semi- 
professional and professional positions require 
training best provided through organized pro- 
grams or formal institutions. 



The cost of employer-based training is largely 
borne by the trainees, their families, or their 
employers. To provide formal or nonformal 
training on a similar scale would require consid- 
erably greater national investment than many 
governments are able to afford. 

Firms use retraining programs to address a 
number of skill needs. Their greatest need is to 
retrain and upgrade workers in order to achieve 
better quality and productivity. This is particu- 
larly true in the case of Arms that use intermedi- 
ate or advanced technology. Regular in-service 
training programs help keep Arms abreast of new 
developments in complex technology. 

Salome and Charmes (1988, 9-10) point out that 
Asian countries with economic structui-es . . 
characterized by mainly low value-added activi- 
ties such as those found in the informal sector, 
and garments and textiles, food, and electronics 
in the manvifacturing sector . . .** have little need 
for in-service training programs. However, as 
the economic structure of a cotmtry matures and 
becomes more sophisticated and diversified, the 
need for in-service training becomes greater, 
along with the need to accommodate a different 
skill mix among workers. Coimtries that arc 
developing economic structures characterized by 
high value-added activities — such as comput- 
ers, precision instruments, and teleconununlca- 
tions — need highly skilled and trained workers 
and, therefore, highly specialized and diverse 
in-service training systems. 

In general, there are few firm-level analyses of 
the costs and benefits of training, primarily 
because training costs are difficult to disaggre- 
gate (Metcalf 1985). Employers recognize the 
importance of training, but only if it directly 
contributes to improved quality and increased 
productivity. Box in-7 lists the conditions \mder 
which ti-aining should be conducted at the 
worksite or off-site. 

Large firms have fewer problems retaining skilled 
staff and thus have more incentives to provide 
training. They can pay good wages, promote 
within the firm, and offer more Job security and 
better working conditions than can small- or 
medium-sized firms. Moreover, as Salome and 
Charmes (1988, 64) suggest, large firms can 
establish a . . more technically elaborate staff 
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management policy which encourages career 
opportunities, retraining and advanced training 
and transfers among different activities within 
the same flnn." Large firms also have the 
resources to conduct training, and they generally 
have access to training networks for their 
industry. 

Small- and mediiun-sized firms experience the 
most difficult training- related problems. They 
generally do not have the resources to invest in 
training, since they operate oa a relatively low 
profit margin. The benefits of training are also 
uncertain. Trained employees may leave for 



BOX m-7 
Detenninintf tht Opttnud Training Site 

It Is best to provide training at the worksite. If (Grelg 1989): 

• the equipment Is highly specialized and unique to the firm; 

• large numbers of employees are to be tredned and external 



training arrangements are expensive: 

• the Jobs being trained for require relatively low levels of skill and 
knowledge; 

• the skills involved are highly specific to the operations pes - 
formed, the work is neither simple nor routine, and the training 
is clearly associated with a specific bottleneck within the firm; 
or, 

• the purpose of training is to improve the performance of 
supervisory and management staiT, or it is for promotional pur- 
poses. In-house training can better address the social climate 
within the firm. 

It is best* however, to provide training outside of the firm, if (Grelg 
1989): 

• the technology involved is new and the number of specialists 
within the Ann are few; 

• it is best not to use the actual equipment in training because it 
is highly complex, expensive, or dangerous; 

• the focus is on the acquisition of knowledge rather than the 
application of knowledge within the firm; 

• the number of people to be trained is small, learning time is 
short, and the occupational level is high; 

• the trained individual Is to train others upon returning to the 
firm; 

• strategic management knowledge is lacking within the firm; or, 

• the purpose of training is to develop a strong basic foundation 
in technical knowledge to be used later In a more specialized 
form within the firm. 



other jobs; some may even start competitive 
businesses- Small firms also often lack the 
capacity to make full use of trained personnel. 
Finally, small firms tend to look for quick solu- 
tions rather than devote much time to the 
development of training programs. 

Specialized Programs 

Nonformal training projects are attractive to 
donors because of the great variety in program- 
ming options. Donors can target specific prob- 
lems — such as women in development, income- 
generation, or literacy — through specialized 
programs. Projects can be relatively short-term, 
with a donor's activities phased 
out over a four- or five-year peri- 
od, thus eJtminating the need for 
a long-term commitment and in- 
creasing the ability to respond to 
policy changes. The set of project 
activities, moreover, maybe rela- 
tively self-contained. This makes 
it easier to set up organizational 
and management structures out- 
side of regular bureaucratic chan- 
nels. Box in-8 describes one 
such specialized program. 



However, the fact that specialized 
projects are separate from estab- 
lished government operations 
often creates problems in imple- 
mentation. Not only must func- 
tioning organizational and man- 
agement structures be set up, but 
effective links with government 
operations must also be estab- 
lished. Because these projects 
are seen as short-term and out- 
side of regular channels, they 
have difficulty achie\'ing the de- 
gree of commitment and support 
required for successful implemen- 
tation. In general, the implemen- 
tation record of specialized non- 
formal training programs is no 
better than that of other forms of 
training (see Appendix A). 

In the case of specialized training 
activities, needs assessments are 
essential. Only through needs 
assessments can the interests 
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BOX m-s 

Spedallxed nrpgnunfor Inoxne Generatkm 

USAID funded the Small-scale Regional Develop- 
ment Ptoject in ChUe to support a local private 
voluntary organization (PVO) that had lost Its 
funding from industiy during an economic 
downturn. TTie PVO concentrated its activities 
on generating employment for the rural poor 
through the desl^ of new productive ventures. 
With modest USAID support for technical assis- 
tance, feasibility studies, and the development of 
a prototype small-scale enterprise, the PVO was 
able to secure government funding. 

This specialized project in nonformal training 
was successful because support for It was 
strong. Its activities were well defined, and client 
invoh^ment was high. The needs of the PVO 
had been accurately assessed, and the PVO had 
the Institutional capacity to implement the 
project. In the end. critical project activities 
became self-sustaining, profitable, and capable 
of generating local employment 



and requirements of potential participants be 
evaluated. Participajits in specialized programs 
often arc volunteers and have mixed motives for 
attending. Specialized programs may have to * 
compete with other activities for the trainees- 
time. In addition, it is necessary to determine 
whether a nonformal program is the best option 
for meeting a particular training need, whether 
the proposed program is cost-effective, and 
whether it has the potential for placing graduates 
in Jobs. *Whlle the conduct of such an analysis 
does not guarantee project success." Romain and 
Armstrong (1987. 17) obsenre. "it reduces the 
large area of risk inherent in NFET (nonformal 
education and training] operations in new areas." 

Failure to conduct a needs assessment is associ- 
ated with poor program performance. The 
Training and Advisory Center for Women in 
Santo Domingo. Dominican Repubfic, for exam- 
ple, made no assessment of the employment 
potential for program completers. Consequently, 
while the demand for training was heavy, partici- 
pants were unsuccessful in getting Jobs (Dore et 
al. 1987). The Social Services Training Program 
in Morocco established handicraft training 
centers before ft determined whether a market 
existed for the craft products or who the poten- 
tial training population should be CBredle and 
Abou-Sayf 1983). 



Client participation is important in specialized 
programs. Clients include several groups - 
those using the services of the program, local 
implementora such as administrators and 
teachers, government officials, and donor per- 
sonnel. In the early stages of implementation, it 
is particularly important to encourage participa- 
tion because the goals of the program may be 
unclear, the program itself weak, and staff 
inexperienced. Support is needed to overcome 
these problems. External support can help to 
build internal commitment; govenmient support 
is particularly important. Verspoor (1989. 107) 
found that ". , . there were no successful World 
Bank projects to which the government was not 
committed." Each organizational level involved 
must be committed to the project. The responsi- 
bilities of participating agencies for key project 
components must be clarified to ensure that all 
project activities arc covered. 

In successful projects, the institutional capacity 
for implementing nonformal training programs 
was nurtured. Programs cannot be successfully 
implemented within existing organizations 
unless the capacity of these organizations to 
achieve program objectives is also strengthened. 

Specialized programs tend to draw their instruc- 
tional staff from many different sources. Qualifi- 
cation standards may not exist, and instructors 
may lack formal training and teaching otperl- 
ence. This is particularly true of teachers 
selected from business or industry. For these 
reasons, training of instructional strifis essen- 
tial, as is regular and systematic supervision of 
instruction. / 

/ 

/' 

Sufficient recurrent nnanclng4s often lacking for 
the Implementation of specialized training 
programs. Constraints In/tecurrent budgets lead 
to low project performan;2e. Key project compo- 
nents are often deleted-'during Implementation. 
Nonformal training p;p6jects are particularly 
vulnerable to flnandal downturns, as they are 
often the first to e^iperlence budget cuts. "For- 
mal education n6t only takes first place — 
sometimes to the exclusion of planned associat- 
ed NFET activities - but even often njplaces 
planned NFET Institutions. Particularly 
vulnerable are those NFET components which 
are closely linked with the Implementation of 
formal programs" (Romain and Armstrong 
1987. 16). 
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Respondini^ to the Needs of Emplos^ers 

Although donors arc Interested In responding to 
the training- related needs of employers, relatively 
little is known about the link between employ- 
ment and training from the employer's perspec- 
tive. Most discussion has focused on the differ- 
ent forms of training and how to improve effi- 
ciency. Considerably less attention has been 
given to employers and their expectations of 
training. 

Employers rely on outside sources of training for 
three kinds of workers: 

• workers who are adaptable and able to absorb 
training within the firm; 

• workers who bring required skills with them; 
and 

• workers who bring new skills into the firm. 

Most new employees fit the first category. For 
these individuals, most training programs tend 
to overemphasize technical skills. Workers in 
this group require pre-emplojrment training in 
basic skills. Investment in basic skills — the 
ability to read, write* and do simple arithmetic — 
enhances development in general, and employers 
place a high value on those skills (Nunez and 
Russell 1982; Pratzner and Russell 1984; Wade 
1984). 

Employers also express concern about workers* 
attitudes* motivation, and understanding of the 
work world. Richardson (1981) sjnathesized the 
results of a number of studies and concluded 
that employers expected young employees to 
have basic academic and coromimi cations skills, 
an abiiily to interact with fellow workers and 
superiors, and positive attitudes towards work. 
Owens (1983) examined Job deficiencies Identi- 
fied by over 800 employers. Three major areas of 
concern were identified: (1) poor basic skills, 
particularly In oral and written communication; 
(2) poor work attitudes; and (3) insufficient 
orientation towards work and business. These 
findings support conclusions reached by other 
studies (Chapman and Windham 1985; Cuervo 
1985; Herschbach et al. 1985; Kelly et al. 1985). 

A smaller but essential group of new employees 
is made up of those individuals who possess 
specialized technical skills and bring these skills 
with them to the employing firm. Smaller 



employers in particular expect new entrants to 
have skills at the required proficiency level 
(World Bank 1986); they do not have the time or 
resources to train new employees. Reaching 
such skill levels Involves highly specialized 
training of short duration best given Just prior to 
employment. Short-term courses through 
nonformal institutions, such as SENAI and 
SENA, may be the best training mode for this 
group. 

The most critical need among employers is for 
Individuals who can bring new techndcal skills 
into the firm. Most technological irmovatlons In 
developing countries come from abroad (West- 
phal, Yung, and Pursell 1981). The best training 
Investment a donor can make may be In small, 
specialized, technologically sophisticated training 
programs that produce a cadre of limovatlve, 
competent Individuals who can fulfill crucial skill 
development needs. 

In general, large firms do not need much training 
assistance. They have the money and staflfto 
establish their own training programs. Large 
firms have close connections to international 
firms and trade associations and, thus, have 
access to training resources. Large firms can 
recruit sufficiently qualified staff because they 
offer better Job security and better working 
conditions. Most large firms expect new employ- 
ees to possess generic basic and vocational 
skills; the firms take responsibility for specific 
skill training once individuals have been em- 
ployed. This is particularly true of firms with 
internal labor markets — that is, firms In which 
Individuals gain promotion through experience 
and training within the firm pougherty 1989). 

Small- and medium-sized firms experience the 
most difficult training-related problems. Ad- 
dressing their needs may be one of the more 
important challenges now facing developing 
countries. Small- and mediimi-sized enterprises 
make up a significant component of the industri- 
al sector in most developing countries, amount- 
ing to as much as 50 percent of industrial 
employment and 90 percent of the total number 
of manuCacturing enterprises in some countries. 
In urban areas, the informal sector may com- 
prise up to 70 or 80 percent of economic activity. 
In rural areas, where the majority of people arc 
dependent on agriculture, small-scale enterpris- 
es make up the largest emplo3ment sector. 
Such enterprises may be the only source of 
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employment In many areas (Undholm and Mead 
1987; Davis 1988). 

Many of the training programs that have been 
implemented In developing countries, however, 
arc suitable only for large-scale modem enter- 
prises. Such programs were adapted from 
developed countries where they were eflFectlve In 
formal economies. A number of conditions are 
associated with the provision of training for small 
enterprises in the informal sector, and unless 
these arc satisfactorily addressed, training will 
not be effective. For example, the "conventional" 
supply-demand planning model based on eco- 
nomic forecasting focuses on modem sector 
employment, while job expansion and training 
needs largely occur in the informal sector. 
Similarly, the occupational categories used are 
Inappropriate because they relate to staffing 
pattems in developed countries and formal 
economies. Training for local Arms needs to be 
based on local data and must relate t) the Job 
structure found in small firms. National assess- 
ments do not provide this kind of information. 

The training needs of small- and medium-sized 
employers arc immediate and highly flrm- 
speciflc. These Arms need employees who can 
start work immediately. It is difficult to provide 
the specialized training required in large enough 
groups at the time training is needed to achieve 
reasonable levels of cost-effectiveness. The 
greatest need may be for skill upgrading rather 
than entry-level, pre-employment training. 

In general, training institutions have little 
communication with small- and medium-sized 
employers. Employers may have only a general 
awareness of training services and often have too 
many other concerns to seek out Information 
about training. For these reasons, successful 
training programs market their services to 
employers. 

Training services cannot be provided alone. They 
must be integrated and coordinated with other 
services that small- and medium-sized employers 
require in order to effectively use training. The 
need for capital, for example, may overshadow a 
concern about training. Typical constraints 
involve energy, transportation, capital, raw 
materials, and other intermediate inputs (Dahl- 
man, Ross-Larson, and Westphal 1985). The 
failure to identify local constraints to production 
and marketing may be a greater problem than 
the failure to identify training needs. Until these 



concerns arc addressed, training will remain of 
secondary importance (Bremer et al. 1985; 
Grindle, Mann, and Shlpton 1987). 

Four components in various combinations are 
widely found in most programs designed to 
assist small and micro-enterprises: (1) Qnancia! 
assistance, (2) technical assistance (often re- 
ferred to as extension), (3) social promotion, and 
(4) training (Grindle, Mann, and Shlpton 1987). 
Unless training is combined with a package of 
integrated initiatives designed to address finan- 
cial, production, and marketing concerns, it 
cannot be fully effective, and employers may opt 
not to use available training services (Marsden 
1984; A,I.D. 1987; International Labor Office 
1987). 

Generally, donor agencies such as A.I.D. do not 
work directly with firms in the delivery of train- 
ing, particularly in the case of small- and medi- 
um-sized firais. There is no good way to provide 
services directly, and administrative and man- 
agement channels do not exist. The most 
successful donor strategy has been to work 
through intermediary service providers (see the 
example in Box in-9). Development specialists 
agree that one of the most effective ways to 
assist small- and medium-sized employers may 
be to strengthen private, intermediary service 
providers that in turn work directly with employ- 
ers. Once local capability exists, development is 
sustained as market forces come into play 
(Marsden 1984; Grindle, Mann, and Shlpton 
1987). 
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BOX m o 

Respondin|{ to the Needs of Bmploycra 

One of the more promising projects aimed at providing direct assistance to employers is the Honduran 
Advisory Council for Human Resource Development (CADERH). Established In 1984 to address private 
sector training needs, the USAID-funded organization has evolved Into a service center with an independent 
board of directors and staff. 

CADERH develops instructional materials and certification tests designed to bring quality and standardiza- 
tion to training. It produces multimedia tralntng materials and conducts in-plant needs analyses to identify 
training requirements. The Training Materials Bank disseminates the materials developed by CADERH and 
serves as a clearinghouse and source of training materials for training centers and ftnns. A training loan 
fund is being established, so that firms can finance training activities. Private sector fii.ms and ten training 
centers are participating in a program to train Inr^tructors In the use of the competency-bcsed training 
materials and strategies developed by CADEivH. 

llie limited application of CADERH training to date shows a productivity Increase of as much a^ 15 per- 
cent. In training centers that use ttie CADERH instructional material*), the results are positive, with a 
reduction in Instructional time of as much as 50 percent a program retention rate of 80 percent, aizd a Job 
placement rate of 70 percent. The cost averages about $0.25 per person-hour of instruction. 

Although CADERH operates on a cost recoveiy basis, a modest but stable amount of funding will be 
required to sustain operations over the long term. There are no examples of service centers that successful- 
ly finance their operations through user fees alone; an additional source of income Is essential, whether 
from the government, employer groups, or foreign dpnors. Development support of CADERH, moreover, 
must continue for at least a decade. 
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Intemol Efficiency: 
Improving the 
Quality of Training 



The challenge faced in most developing countries 
is the qualitative improvement of programs, not 
their expansion. Donor agencies in general have 
not solved the problem of establishing sustain- 
able training programs of high quality. This is a 
result not only of the failure to adequately assess 
the complexities of the implementing context, bu^- 
also of the failure to strengthen key progiam 
elements. All training programs are embedded in 
a system, and individual program elem«;nts must 
be successfully addressed along with overall 
system requirements. 'While the complexity and 
requirements of the system vary depending upon 
the institutional form and country context, the 
common requirement is that the total system 
must function in an integrated way in order to 
produce satisfactory results. When this is not 
achieved, the outcome is inefficiency and poor- 
quality training" (Educational Development 
Center 1989, 44). 

This chapter discusses how to improve training 
quality — that is, internal efflciency. First, at the 
operational level, three key elements are exam- 
ined that have a decisive impact on program 
quality and sustainability: management 
development, instructional staff, and instruction- 
al materials. Then the total system requirements 
of training programs are discussed. 

Key Elements at the Operational Level 

1 raining programs can be successfully imple- 
mented only when projects strengthen organiza- 
tional structures and address key elements. Of 
crucial importance is the operating unit, whether 
it be a training center, an employer-based 
program, or a training activity conducted as part 
of a larger project. 

Training programs of whatever form are complex 
operations. A number of components must 
function effectively in order for instruction to be 
delivered successfully. For example, to keep a 



physical facility operating there must be a 
purchasing plan for suppUes, materials, and 
equipment; a long- and short-term maintenance 
schedule for machinery, equipment, and build- 
ings; a monitoring and security system for tools 
and supplies; and a daily schedule for cleaning 
laboratories. In addition, there are the other 
tasks associated with instruction, such as the 
development of instructional materials, the 
supervision of instruction, and the monitoring of 
student progress. Regardless of the organi^- 
tional form, project design must adequately 
address all of these components. 

The most successful training projects are those 
that place high priority on strengthening man- 
agement capacity and upgrading the quality of 
instructional staff fVcrspoor and Lcno 1986; 
FuUan 1989; Verspoor 1989). Another key 
variable is the supply and quality of instructional 
resources. Projects tend to fail if these require- 
ments are not adequately developed at the 
operational level. 

As A.I.D. has broadened its project activities 
from the provision of buildings and equipment to 
include institutional development, project 
complexity has increased. There is greater need 
for donors to focus on the development of human 
resources. Although program quality requires an 
adequate level of material support, human 
resources arc essential to achieving project 
objectives. In fact, the greatest benefits may 
result from investments in improving the quality 
of management and instructional staff. 

Management Development 

Management development is a universal problem 
which has reached critical proportions in many 
developing countries (World Bank 1986, 1988). 
I> - low-income countries with weak infrastruc- 
tures, management becomes an even more 
important variable than usual. The presence of 
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management capability is a precondition to 
successful project implementation and si:stain- 
ablllty. The choice of project size and complexity 
should be conditioned by the degree of manage- 
ment capacity that exists and that can be further 
developed (Auerhan 1985; Herschbach 1985; 
Middleton and Demshy 1988; World Bank 1988). 

Research studies show higher achievement levels 
in schools with more eflfective management 
systems. As much as 30 percent of the variance 
between schools can be accoimted for by local 
school characteristics. More effectively managed 
schools consistently have more Impact than do 
less eflfectlvely managed schools that have 
similar resources and that serve similar student 
groups (Rutter et al. 1979; Rowan, Bossert, and 
Dwyer 1983; Rosenholtz 1985; Corcoran and 
Wilson 1986). In addition to higher levels of 
student achievement, better management mak'js 
cost savings in material resources possible. In 
the case of laboratory' instruction, for example, 
poor management results in considerable loss in 
tools, equipment, materials, and physical plant 
components. 

In the 24 A.LD. projects reviewed (see Appendix 
A), management constituted the single most fre- 
quently cited problem with regard to project 
implementation; 21 of the projects experienced 
management problems. In 15 of the projects, the 
problems were serious enough to result in failure 
to achieve a number of project objectives. 
Management problems were so extensive and 
varied that they often dwarfed all other project 
concems. Poor management was associated 
with all parties involved — the USAID mission, 
the host coimtry, and the contractor. 

In the cast of USAID, project managers do not 
always have the background or the time needed 
to oversee projects effectively, particularly when 
complex local conditions must be addressed. 
Changes in personnel result in a short-term 
approach to project management with significant 
breaks in continuity. New managers go through 
a costly learning process, and USAID managers 
lose control if project responsibilities are as- 
signed to host country personnel. 

In the case of the host country, management 
capabilities may be lacking at some or all of the 
organizational levels involved. This results in 
significant delays and poor performance. Donors 
often impose complex projects on weak manage- 
ment structures without providing for building 



management skills or for enabling coimterparts 
to learn management skills. Project planners 
assimie that local staff will learn management 
skills on the job, and projects arc initiated before 
staff receive any training. 

In the case of contractors, delays and poor 
performance also constitute the two major 
management problems. Contractors generally 
are not concerned with either the overall man- 
agement problems of a project or its potential for 
long-term success. Their primary concem is to 
fulfill their specific obligations as quickly as 
possible. Host country organizations with weak 
management structures are often imable to 
benefit from contractors* services. 

In the early stages of a project, the existence of 
an organizational and administrative infrastruc- 
ture is particularly important. Project implemen- 
tation is contingent on the successful develop- 
ment and strengthening of this structure; 
projects must devote attention and support to 
management issues. Management capability is 
most crucial at the beginning, when poorly made 
decisions can seriously harm a project and when 
some of the most complex management problems 
are likely to arise. However, management 
development should be an ongoing process. 

Management development must occur at each of 
the organizational levels Involved in a project. 
Different kinds of training programs obviously 
have different management requirements. In 
general, training centers, both formal and 
nonfonnal, are the most complex institutional 
form. All types of training programs, however, 
entail complex management tasks to maintain 
physical resources, provide support sjrstems, 
and establish links with business and Industry. 

At the operational level, management training 
must focus on all levels of staff, including 
administrative, support, and instructional 
persormel. Staff duties must be well defined, 
coordinated, and Integrated Into the operating 
tmlt Management training Is usually concen- 
trated at the upper administrative levels, al- 
though major program functions are carried out 
at the instructional level. If there is a weakness 
In the training sjrstem. It should not be at the 
Instructional level. This is where the greatest 
destruction to tools, equipment, and physical 
plant occurs, often because of poor management, 
and this Is where projects have their major 
Impact. 
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In most developing countries, there are few 
opportunities for acquiring training and experi- 
ence in the management of vocational training 
programs. In general, administrators are recruit- 
ed from academic programs. Vocational pro- 
grams, however, have substantially diflferent 
management requirements, and academic 
administrators are not necessarily qualified. 
Adn^iinistrators need to gain experience in the 
organizational context In which they will be 
working (Herschbach 1985). One of the most 
cc^t-elBFective ways to train prospective adminis- 
trators is throu^ internships that allow individ- 
uals to rotate through a select number of exem- 
plary programs. It may be necessary, however, 
to change personnel policy in order to accommo- 
date training experiences for administrators 
(Herschbach 1989). Donor agencies usually 
provide administrators with opportunities to 
participate in overseas training, study tours, and 
conferences. While these experiences can be 
beneficial, they arc of limited value in imparting 
management skills that can be applied in local 
institutions. 

Box IV- 1 Siimmarizes lessons from research and 
project experience regarding management 
development. 



Instmctioaal Staff 

Instructional quality is directly related to staflf 
quality. "Successful educational change Is built 
on eflfective teacher training," Verspoor (1989, 
92) observes. "Although the design and 
implementation of teacher training components 
docs not by itself ensure success, it is an 
essential feature of high-outcome programs." 
Experienced instructors with good teaching 
abilities produce better learning outcomes than 
do poor instructors. Students of the "best" 
instructors experience achieve ment gains of up 
to a whole grade level over students of the 
"worst" instructors (Glassman 1984). Resource- 
ful and competent instructors often can provide 
good training despite shortages of instructional 
materials and limitations in machineiy and 
equipmeniL. Material reoources, however, cannot 
compensate for poorly trained or unmotivated 
instructors. 

There is a significant, if sometimes moderate, 
relationship between the length and number of 
teacher training courses instructors have com- 
pleted and the achievement of their students 
(Fuller 1985). However, as Haddad (1985, 1) 
observes, 'There is no indication that increasing 
the level of qualifications beyond a certain point 
produces better results. There seems to be a 
"bracket* of knowledge and skills that teachers 
must possess . . . below which they cannot teach 
effectively and above which additional prepara- 
tion is not cost eflfective." 

Seve/al difficult problems inhibit the recruitment 
and training of instructors. Low pay is one 
obvious reason that publicly supported programs 
have difficulty in recruiting and retaining quali- 
fied instructors. Individuals who possess good 
teaching skills also possess skills that command 
higher wages in other fields of work. Their 
combination of theoretical, practical, and organi- 
zational skills 13 in high demand, and they may 
be able to receive wages two or three times 
greater than what they earn as vocational 
instructors. Some of the best teachers are lost 
to firms and organizations that oflfer greater 
opportunity. 

In many cases, prospective teachers have very 
modest levels of basic education and limited 
professional training and work experience. In 
some countries, there is such a sharp distinction 
between academic preparation and practical 
work that talented youth are Isolated from any 



BOX IV. 1 

Guidelinea: ManAgement De^^elopxnent 

• Management issues involve all participating 
institutions - the host country, the donor 
agency, and the contractor. 

• Management development is especially crucial 
at the beginning of a project Effective man- 
agement structures must be in place before 
the implementation of project activities begins. 

• Management development must address the 
needs of each organizational level Involved in 
p noject Implementation and must continue 
throughout the life of the project 

• At the training unit management development 
must focus on each level of stalT — adminis- 
trative, instructional, and support. 

• Administrators require special training that 
can best ^ acquired through a series of 
Intemshlps in exemplary vocational education 
and training Institutions. 
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opporttmity to acquire the skills and experience 
needed to become vocational Instructors. On the 
other hand, individuals with practical experience 
are uinlikefy to have any opportunity to acquire 
additional general education and professional 
training (Herschbach 1985, 1989). 

Certification and licensing requirements may not 
exist, so there is no control over staff quality. 
Little attention may be given to prior work 
experience or professional preparation. This is 
particularly true in cases ^ere the government 
is a major employer, with teaching but one of a 
number of public sector Jobs to be filled on the 
basis of loyalty or political afilliation. 

Employer-based training programs may have less 
of a problem recruiting instructors because 
candidates can be drawn from the ranks of 
skilled workers. Although these individuals may 
have good technical skills, they often lack basic 
literacy and nuineric skills and may have had no 
pedagogical training. Employers, except for the 
largest, generally are not able to give pedagogical 
training; they do not know where to obtain it, and 
they may not have the resources to provide it to 
their instructional sta£f. 

In any project, it is essential to develop a reliable 
source of qualified staff. Depending on local 
recruitment of instructional staff is highly 
problematic. All donor-assisted projects must 
make provision for both short- and long-term 
staff development Staff development policy must 
include at least three elements — selection, 
training, and supervision and monitoring. 

Selection is necessary to ensure that the most 
qualified candidates are hired. In many coun- 
tries, good Jobs are at such a premium that ihere 
is considerable pressure to hire individuals who 
are not qualified but who have good "connec- 
tions." This pressure must be resisted. Selec- 
tion, based on objective criteria, must be the first 
step of any staff development process. The 
formulation and use of certification requirements 
help considerably to objectify the staff selection 
process. 

More effective staffs can be developed if the 
operating imit has authority for recruitment and 
hiring. In this case, there Is a higher probability 
that staff will share the goals, standards, and 
values of the Institution and faculty. "Applying 
school goals to the selection of teachers serves as 
an important control mechanism to ensure the 



school's quality," Rosenholtz (1985, 362) ob- 
serves. It also helps reduce faculty turnover, 
thus avoiding a cycle of high staff change. 

Both pre-servlcc and in-service training must be 
provided. Pre-service training often presents 
difficult challenges because both pedagogical and 
technical skill training are involved. In general, 
teacher training programs have not solved the 
problem of technical skill development, because 
two or three years may be needed just to impart 
a reasonable level of skill proficiency. The best 
option Is to recruit technically qualffled individu- 
als from industry and train them in classroom 
instruction and management skills. The next 
best option is to provide a combination of short 
pre-service technical courses with internships 
and work placements. The least desirable option 
is to provide comprehensive skill training along 
with teacher training; the cost and length of such 
training are prohibitive (Herschbach 1989). In 
addition, strong cultural biases against manual 
actiirities will have to be couintered in many 
instructor training programs. 

In employek -based programs, finding individuals 
with the required technical skills Is usually not a 
problerr. However, careful selection Is essential 
to fln'^' ilviduals who can successfully complete 
and pxwuL from pedagogical training. Just 
because an individual has good technical skills 
does not mean that he will be a good instructor. 
Supervisors may be reluctant to give up their 
best workers, so a selection process aids in 
locating the lost qualified candidates. 

In general, pedagogical pre-service training does 
not require much time if it Is accompanied by in- 
service training after placement. Though less 
frequently available than pre-service training, in- 
service training is equally important. It offers a 
way to mobilize staff support for the objectives of 
a program and to improve staff quality. In- 
service training Is a critical variable in successful 
programs (Fullan 1989). A cost-effective way of 
upgrading teachers Is the "echo" method reported 
by Verspoor (1989, 95). "Such systems rely on 
initial training of a small core of persormel, who 
In turn train a larger group, who then train a still 
larger group, and so on." 

An element of staff development often overlooked 
Is monitoring and supervision. SchooMevel super- 
vision Is a key element In successful programs 
(Verspoor 1989). It Is crucial that administrative 
staff monitor what is occurring in the classroom; 
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BOX IV-2 
GuideUacs: Instructional Staff 

• Staff development policies must address three 
issues: selection, training, cuid supervision 
and monitoring. 

• Selection procedures are needed to ensure 
that qualified instructors are hired. Certifi- 
cation requirements help enforce the use of 
guidelines £uid criteria in selection. 

• The training institution should have authority 
for recruitment and selection of its own staff. 

• Training must address both the technical and 
pedagogical skills of instructors. In general, 
individuals with the needed technical qualifi- 
cations should be recruited and then trained 
in pedagogical skills. 

• Both pre-servlce and in-service trfiOning are 
needed to strengthen the skills of instructional 
staff. TYBlning should cover three areas: 
technical skills, instructional methods, and 
classroom and laboratory management. If in- 
service training programs are in place, pre- 
servlce training for pedagogical skills need not 
be lengthy. 

• Administrators must provide tidequate super- 
vision and monitoring in order to accurately 
Identify instructional problems and effectively 
target in-service training. 



only in this way can in-service training be directly 
targeted to recurrent instructional problems. In- 
service training is most effective when it occurs in 
the individual operating unit and focuses on 
immediate problems of instruction (Huberman 
and Miles 1984; FuUan 1989). Monitoring and 
supervision also make it possible to reduce pre- 
servlce training time. Pre-servlce training can be 
as short as ten to twelve weeks if it is coupled 
with a strong program of on-site supervision and 
in-service training. This may be the most cost- 
effective method for teacher preparation (Hersch- 
bach 1989). 

Teachers need training in three areas: instruc- 
tional methods, laboratory management and 
technical sklUs. Teachers in developing countries 
tend to use a very restricted instructional 
repertoire (Anderson 1987). Typically, instruction 
consists of a lecture from notes, and students are 
evaluated on material they have copied and 
memorized. The pace of instruction is often slow, 
routine, and laborious. A much richer instruc- 
tional repertoire can be used, and there are better 
ways to teach — ways that promote higher 
student achievement (Centra and Potter 1980; 
Lysakowski and Walberg 1982; Wang and 
lindvall 1984; Bourke 1985; Brophy and Good 
1986; Cohen and Rossmiller 1987; Frazer et al. 
1987). 

Inadequate classroom management continues to 
be a problem widefy associated with training 
programs (Herschbach 1985; Bowels 1988). This 
is parUy because of the complexity of the man- 
agement tasks involved. Instruction in vocational 
training programs is more complicated than in 
general educational programs. Teachers have to 
be trained in two aspects of management — 
managing the instruction and managing the 
physical environment Both impact on student 
achievement Material loss resiilts mainly from 
instructors* inability to control and maintain the 
physical environment This is one of the most 
difficult aspects of management in developing 
countries because there may be strong cultural 
biases against working with one's hands. Manual 
work Is thought inferior, and the supervision of 
instructional laboratories is relegated to un- 
trained assistants. 

Box IV-2 reviews the guidelines for developing 
superior instructional staff. 



Instructional Resources 

Although instructional resources are essential to 
training quality, they are not in themselves 
sufficient to guarantee quality. Below a certain 
point, the lack of resources has adverse effects 
on learning. Above a certain point, additional 
resources make llttie difference in student 
achievement (Psacharopoulos and Woodhall 
1985). 

Investment guidelines. Training programs tend to 
be expensive because of the investment required 
in tools, machinery, equipment, and instructional 
materials. When large capital investments are 
combined with poor management, substantial 
material losses and additional recurrent 
expenditures result. The unit cost of training, 
Ihus. becomes extremely high, and restricted 
budgets are greatly stressed. 
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One way to cope with restricted resources is to 
use instructional patterns that require fewer 
resources. Instructional laboratories do not have 
to be equipped in the same way as industrial 
establishments. The purchase of instructional 
resources should be based on achieving specified 
learning outcomes, not on duplicating the 
workplace. Modular instructional programs, 
based on the use of learning stations in which 
students rotate through work assignments, may 
require between 25 and 30 percent fewer materi- 
al resources than more "conventional" instruc- 
tional patterns. Combinations of in-school 
Instruction and work placement can reduce 
considerably the tools, machinery, and equip- 
ment needed for instructional purposes. Basic 
instruction is given in the school setting, and 
work experience is acquired at the wciisplace 
(Herschbach 1989). 

Projects tend to overinvest in elaborate instruc- 
tional facilities. This is particularly true when 
loan funds arc available from donor agencies. 
Much of the criticism leveled at formal vocational 
training institutions stems from the fact that the 
investment is simply too large given the training 
objectives and the potential for long-term finan- 
cial support. Instructional programs conducted 
by private voluntary organizations have shown 
that high quality training can be delivered with 
minimal investment in Csicillties and support 
materials. 

The development and use of instructional materi- 
als for training present complex challenges. No 
one kind of instructional technology has superior 
qualities. Simple media, such as print material 
and sUde/tapc resources, arc just as effective as 
computer-assisted instruction or videodiscs. The 
most important selection factors are cost, ease of 
use, and content The instructional technology 
must not only present the required subject 
matter, but it must also present the subject 
matter in a way that promotes effective learning 
(Office of Technology Assessment 1982). 

In many developing countries, education and 
training budgets arc severely restricted. It is 
unrealistic to consider Investing in expensive 
systems of instructional technology. The cost 
dlfTercntial between simple media and "high tech" 
devices is striking; sophisticated technology may 
cost ten to twenty times more. Simple media are 
also easier to use and have fewer support 
requirements. Print material, in all forms. 



remains the most widely used and cost-eflfectlve 
instructional material (Neumarm 1980). 

Print materiab. One of the most important 
investments is in instructional materials, espe- 
cially textbooks. There is a positive relationship 
between the use of textbooks and student 
achievement (Hcyncman, Farrell, and Sepulveda- 
Stuardo 1981; Altbach 1983; Heyneman and 
Jamison 1983; Fuller 1985; Lockheed, Vail, and 
Fuller 1986; Verspoor 1986). The use of text- 
books and print materials may accoxmt for the 
equivalent of 1.61 additional months of schooling 
per year (Lockheed, Vail, and Fuller 1986). The 
impact appears to be more significant among 
students from rural areas and lower-income 
families (Fuller 1985). Only moderate resources 
are needed for instructional materials; as the 
availability of textbooks approaches a ratio of 
one for every two students, the impact decreases 
(Psacharopoulos and Woodhall 1985). 

Instructional materials have strong benefits that 
help oflfset their cost They have the potential to 
improve instruction in two major ways. The first 
is by expanding and updating technical content. 
A principal way of bringing about quality im- 
provement in the classroom is through currlcu- 
lar change, which is subsequently reflected in 
instructional materials (Verspoor 1986). The 
technical knowledge and skills of instructors 
rapidly become outdated imless the instructors 
have the opportunity to obtain regular upgrading 
in their technical specialties. Upgrading may be 
achieved through the use of instructional materi- 
als at less cost than through formal classroom 
instruction. The teachers themselves leam from 
the instructional materials used with students. 

The second way that instruction is improved is 
through the use of pedagoglcally superior materi- 
als. The instructional materials can provide 
instruction that is better than that delivered by 
the local teacher. The investment is justified 
because comparable content and quality of 
instruction caimot be obtained through any 
other means. Supplying textbooks, for example, 
may be three to four times as cost-effective as 
providing additional training for instructors who 
lack teaching skills (Lockheed, Vail, and Fuller 
1986). 

The obsolescence of content is a major concern 
in all types of training programs. Training 
institutions may lag seriously behind business 
and industry in the technical content of instruc- 
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tlon. Formal institutions, in particular, may not 
have the managerial and programming flexibility 
required to adapt to the changing training needs 
of employers. Small- and medixim-sizcd Arms 
tend to lag behind in technical knowledge 
because they are outside the mainstream of 
innovation and change. In contrast, large 
companies have the fewest problems with 
instructional obsolescence. They have both the 
resources and avenues of access required to stay 
abreast of technical content. Substantial techni- 
cal content is embedded in new technology and 
is transferred along with the technology (Interna- 
tional Labor Office 1987). 

One of the most beneficial outcomes of an 
investment in instructional materials may be the 
ability to counter the obsolescence of instruc- 
tional content. To accomplish this the instruc- 
tional materials themselves must be kept cur- 
rent, and a systematic instructional materials 
development process must be established. 

Production qfiMistructional mcUerials. In many 
cases, the capacity to produce instructional 
materials needs to be developed. A heavy 
reliance on foreign materials results in high 
costs. Some countries undertake national 
curriculum projects to supply training materials. 
The costs usually arc higher than expected and 
production problems more difficult than antici- 
pated. Considerable training is needed to 
develop the capabilities to produce quality 
instructional materials at the national level. In 
addition, adequately addressing local markets 
will require both government and private sector 
initiatives. Govemments alone cannot address 
all shortages of instructional materials. Private 
initiatives should be encouraged, because private 
firms may have a greater ability to address the 
highly specialized content of technical subjects. 
They may be more willing to innovate and may 
have greater incentives to contain costs. 

The capacity of local schools to develop simple 
instructional materials must be established and 
strengthened, so that instructors are able to 
enrich and supplement the lecture style of 
instruction, make greater use of local materials, 
and more readily adapt instruction to the needs 
of local employers. Teacher training programs 
should include training in the production of 
simple resource materials. Different ways of 



organizing instruction result in better learning 
and lower costs. The use of competency-based 
instructional systems, for example, requires the 
capacity to produce quality instructional 
materials. 

bistivctiot^' tedmology. Manipulative processes 
cannot be taught exclusively through print 
materials. The use of instructional technology 
may be particularly useful when it is necessary 
to simulate complex Industrial processes. It is 
less expensive to :ise instructional technology 
than to purchase costly equipment. 

In addition, one of the most important uses of 
instructional technology is extending education 
and training opportunities to individuals not 
served by the traditional classroom. Formats 
include apprenticeships or distance education 
programs. When instruction is limited to a small 
number of individuals, the cost advantage of the 
conventional classixx>m format disappears, and it 
becomes more cost-eflfectlve to use instructional 
technology to reach students (Herschbach 1985). 

Industry tends to use instructional technology to 
train small groups of individuals in diverse 
locations. Self-paced, multimedia instructional 
materials are prepared and standardized. A 
variety of delivery devices are used, including a 
combination of media and teacher-directed 
instruction, with choices made on the basis of 
cost, type of presentation reqxilred, qualiflcations 
of staflF, and portability. Training is short-term, 
uses existing facilities, and has low staff require- 
ments. 

Userpopulaiioru Cost is an important factor in 
the development of instructional materials. VJidt 
use over a relatively long period of time results in 
low imit costs. However, it is seldom possible to 
achieve the levels of use necessary for economies 
of scale. In the case of technical subjects, the 
total student population is often small. Instruc- 
tional materials are generally specific to particu- 
lar skill areas, so their use is considerably 
restricted. Instructional materials also become 
rapidly outdated, resulting in a short use-life and 
high replacement costs. Some materials may 
have to be replaced in as little as five years 
(Herschbach 1984, 1989). 

In many countries, the population of users is too 
small to achieve any economies of scale. A 
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country must have a total population In the 
range of 10 to 15 million before there Is a large 
enough pool of specialized users to make the 
production of technical materials reasonable in 
cost For some cotuxtries, the best policy option 
will be to support the regional development of 
instructional materials in order to achieve cost 
reductions, liigh quality, and comprehensive 
technical coverage. Such a regional effort will 
call for developing a regional coordinating 
mechanism and overcoming political and eco- 
nomic barriers. 

Guidelines regarding instructional resources are 
presented in Box IV-3. 



BoacIV-3 

GuideUnes: Iiuitructkxnal Resources 

• Instructional methods need to minimize the 
use of expensive equipment and machlneiy. 

• Investment In Instructional resources should 
be guided by the learning objectives. There is 
no need to duplicate the workplace in full. 

• Print materials, especially textbooks, are 
among the most valuable Investments In 
improving the quality of Instruction. 

• Good textbooks help Improve Instruction In 
two major ways: they provide technical 
information that Is current and they present 
Information In a manner that Is pedagoglcalfy 
sound. Training programs must provide for 
the regular updating of texts if they are to 
continue to serve these purposes. 

• Local capabilities on the part of training 
Institutions and Instructora to produce simple 
Instructional materials must be developed. 
National governments cannot afford to as- 
sume full responsibility for materials produc- 
tion. 

t Alternative technologies and formats — 

Instead of the traditional classroom setting — 
are appropriate when small numbers of stu- 
dents In diverse locations require training. 

. In order to achieve economies of scale, small 
countries such as those of Central America 
and the Caribbean should look to the regional 
production and distribution of Instructional 
materials. 



Development a£ Sustainable Training 
Syatema 

Tbtml System RequirementB 

Project design must be approached from the 
standpoint of developing and implementing a 
sustainable training system* Too often, the 
larger system requirements arc not considered, 
and dififerent program elements are developed 
without full regard for the interdependent 
relationship of all system elements. Physical 
facilities, for example, may be built and equipped 
properly, ' ut little attention given to the develop- 
ment of the supply and maintenance compo- 
nents essential to keep those facilities operating 
satisfactorily. The failure of projects to improve 
the eflSciency and effectiveness of overall training 
systems leads to poor performance (Educational 
Development Center 1989; Fullan 1989). 

If total system requirements are not taken into 
accoimt, institutional distortion occurs, resulting 
in poor use of project investments. Some system 
components are developed, while others arc 
weakened. For example, if curriculum develop- 
ment activities are introduced without provision 
for addressing the additional management 
requirements entailed, an alrea<fy weak structure 
may disintegrate under the pressure of new 
responsibilities. There must be a balanced and 
sequenced approach to project implementation — 
balanced in that all system components are 
addressed, and sequenced in that some compo- 
nents are developed before others. 

In the project design stage, priority is often given 
to the more certain and static project elements, 
such as participant training or commodities, that 
are amenable to early identification and plan- 
ning. Less attention is given to the more dynam- 
ic and uncertain elements, such as management 
quality, that cannot be measured with any 
degree of certainty. The failure to fully accoimt 
for uncertain project elements, however, will 
cause a training project to Call in the long term. 
Some system components require experimenta- 
tion before successful implementation of the 
overall project can be achieved. Only through 
exf erimentation can their imcertainty be re- 
duced. A project must incorporate such experi- 
mentation in order to develop a workable train- 
ing system capable of sustained quality output. 
Developing and implementing a training system 
is an unpredictable process, and its tentative 
nature must be accommodated. 
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System overload occurs when a project is simply 
too large for the existing management capabili- 
ties or when implementation is attempted before 
the training s)rstem is adequately developed 
(FuUan 1989). Project implementation must start 
out small and expand incrementally as system 
capabilities are developed. Considerable time is 
usually needed to develop system capabilities 
(Middlcton and Demsty 1988; Educational 
Development Center 1989; Verspoor 1989). As 
Dougherty (1989,102) observes. "Even when well- 
conceived and well-implemented, there is usually 
a long maturation period before the operating of 
a training system approaches maximum effi- 
ciency." Moderate projects may require a de- 
cade; large-scale projects may require fifteen to 
twenty years (five years to start up, another five 
to ten years for implementation, and the remain- 
ing five years for consolidation and institutional- 
ization). Needless to say, tlie duration of many 
projects is too short (FuUan 1989). Box IV-4 
discusses the value of incremental development. 



In many cases. A.I.D. invests in projects that are 
too complex and too demanding, given total 
syst^ n requirements and the lack of mature 
organizational capabilities within the host 
country. The assumption is that a new project 
win help build the requisite management skills. 
In fact, the opposite is true. Existing capabilities 
are stressed beyond their capacity by the de- 
mands of the new project. Thus, the total impact 
of the project can be negative, extending to and 
distorting activities not related to the project. 

When management capabilities are lacking in a 
country, the addition of yet another complex 
activity places even greater demands on an 
already weak resource base (see Appendix A). 
The problem is compounded when multiple par- 
ties are involved. Not only must the donor, the 
host coimtry. and the contractor coordinate and 
manage their own project activities, but they 
must also integrate all of the diflferent project ele- 
ments. Contractors are usually interested only 
in select project components, and it is often im- 
possible to coordinate project schedules with the 
development of the host countiy*s 
capability to absorb and use proj- 
ect services. 

In employer-based training pro- 
grams, system requirements may 
be less extensive because the 
scope of training activities is 
smaller. Training may be limited 
to one company, and support 
units may already exist in the 
current management structure. 
In broadly based training 
programs that address the needs 
of numerous employers, system 
requirements are greater, 
especially for coordination activi- 
ties. In a competitive environ- 
ment, employers may have little 
inclination to work together or 
little experience of cooperation. 
The coordination of training activ- 
ities for small employers is partic- 
ularly challenging because they 
have veiy specific and Immediate 
training needs for groups that 
usually ar^" ^ oo small to achieve 
economies oi scale. Generic train- 
ing for larger groups of workers, 
however, is usually inappropriate 
to meet the needs of these em- 
ployers (Herschbach 1988). 



BOX IV-4 
Value of lacranental Development 

In the project design phase, it Is essential to assess system 
capabillUes. When a new system must be developed or an existing 
one enhanced, system capabilities must be built before funcUonal 
responslblllUes for other project components can be assigned. This 
suggests a pattem of incremental development with project 
actlvlUes phased tn gradually. Two or three years (or more) may be 
required Just to develop a system capable of Implementing and 
sustaining project actlvlUes. Simultaneously building system 
capablliUes while implementing project acUviUes Is not successful 
In most cases. 

The example of the Hondi^T^ Advisory Council for Human 
Resource Development (CADERH). established to address private 
sector training needs, is instructive. Partly by design and partly 
because of funding delays, project activlUes have been phased in 
over an eight-year period (see Appendix B). 

The project has expanded as resources have become available and 
organlzaUonal capabillUes have been developed. The pace of 
Incremental development has enabled CADERH to start small, 
develop policies and a plan of acUon. strengthen organlzaUonal 
capabilities, and expand as resources have become available. 
Some of the problems that CADERH has encountered are due to 
the fact that development was pushed too fast when CADERH still 
lacked the Institutional capacity to absorb and fully use the 
services provided. It Is particularly Important that CADERH be 
allowed to mature as an organization. CADERH will require as 
much as another decade of USAID guidance and asslstcuice before 
it will be a self-sustaining organization capable of nurturing its 
own growth. 
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Organixatiaaal Structure 

Training sjrstems work within organizational 
structures. The complexity of the structure Is 
largely determined by the type and scope of the 
training project. In most cases, an organization- 
al structure already exists within the host 
country, and the task at hand is one of strength- 
ening that structure and Integrating the training 
system into it. It is especially important to 
recognize the different organizational levels and 
the requirements of each (Verspoor 1989). 

• Policy and planning organizations prepare 
overall development plans, formulate policy 
options, establish standards, allocate re- 
sources, identify training priorities, and 
approve curricula. 

• Siq>port agencies are responsible for the 
logistical services associated with building 
facilities, printing textbooks, providing educa- 
tional technology, equipping laboratories, 
recruiting teachers, and ordering supplies. 

• Line agencies serve as the link between the 
central educational authority and the operat- 
ing units. They fill mainly a 
supervisory function. 

• Operating units provide in- 
structional services. They are 
the key to the successful deliv- 
ery of training. 

Policy makers in developing coun- 
tries tend to opt for large-scale 
change with program objectives 
that are linked to national social 
and economic objectives (Fullan 
1989). Programs "... are usually 
complex, comprising a 'bundle of 
innovations* ... to be implement- 
ed more or less simultaneously 
. . ." (Verspoor 1989, 132). Com- 
plex projects Implemented on a 
national scale involve all four 
organizational levels; however, 
the various levels are not always 
well integrated. Box IV- 5 
presents general guidelines for 
reducing praject complexity. 

The tendency in large-scale na- 
tlonal projects is to overempha- 
size the ease of adoption and to 
underestimate the complexity of 
implementation. "^Planners and 
policymakers," Verspoor (1989, 
133) suggests, "have often as- 



sumed that a clear and detailed explanation of 
the objectives and elements of the change 
program will lead to adoption by teachers and 
result more or less automatically in classroom 
implementation.'' Such projects tend to have 
limited results if they do not consider the imple- 
mentation requirements at the different organi- 
zational levels. At each level, implementation 
problems are perceived diflfercntly and must be 
treated accordingly. Support agencies, for 
example, may have little interest in policy Issues 
and little commitment to broad, general objec- 
tives. Likewise, general project guidelines will 
not apply uniformly to all organizational levels. 
In particular, a balance must be struck between 
national objectives and the implementation 
constraints and requirements of the operating 
unit. 

Resources are usually restricted, and they are 
often inadvertently diluted by being spread 
among the different organizational levels or 
allocated to low priority activities. Where strong 



BOX IV-5 
Reducing Project Complexity 



One strategy for coping with the complexity of dlflerent organiza- 
tional levels is to reduce the scale of vocational training projects. 
Broad national objectives arc decmphaslzed In favor of concrete 
objectives that can be achieved given existing constraints and 
resources. A.LD.'8 project design process, however, tends to work 
from broad, national objectives, without estabbshlng a consistent 
relationship to specific project components (Johnson and Taggart 
1984). Conaequentty, the particular path through the different 
organizational levels is not dear, resulting in considerable 
uncertainty. A distinct Implementation strategy must address the 
functional requirements of each organizational level. Reducing the 
scale of the project facilitates the development of appropriate 
Implementation strategies. 

Another strategy is the model suggested by Korten (1980). He 
divides Implementation into three phases to accommodate 
complexity and Incremental development at different organizational 
levels. 

. In the first phase, learning to be effective, the project is Im- 
plemented on a small scale in order to find out whether the 
activity will produce the expected results. 

. In the second phase, learning to be ejjicient, the focus Is on 
reducing unit costs and experimenting with different training 
methods, support systems, and management structures. 

• In the third phase, learning to generalize, large-scale imple- 
mentation is ' undertaken, building on the experience and under- 
standing gained In the first two phases. 
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political clout is involved, for example, resources 
may be diverted from the operating imit to 
another organizational level, even though activi- 
ties at that level arc of little relevance to project 
objectives. In many cases, the most crucial 
component in successful implementation is the 
operating unit It needs long-term support at a 
reasonable level, even though it is in the weakest 
position to compete for resources (Van den Berg 
and Vandenberghe 1986; Verspoor 1989). 

Some countries are experimenting with decen- 
tralization to simplify the complex problems 
involved in working with diiOFercnt organizational 
levels. Decentralization can also result in greater 
cost-eflfectiveness and improved training quality, 
although this outcome is uncertain (Winkler 
1989). In decentralized systems, project compo- 
nents can be "compartmentalized" more easily, 
and the interdependent relationships among 
organizational levels become less important. 
Project activities can be focused to a greater 
extent. 

Decentralization also invests greater authority 
and responsibility in the operating unit, resulting 
in greater efficiency and accountability (FuUan 
1989). Research suggests that operating units 
need the autonomy to solve their own problems, 
which arc immediate and require local solutions 
(Purkey and Smith 1983; Squires, Huitt, and 
Segars 1985; Corcoran and Wilson 1986; World 
Bank 1986; Noah and Middleton 1988). 
Operating units in decentralized systems are 
more likely to develop an institutional environ- 
ment that fosters good teaching. They can 
maintain closer links with the local community 
and make changes in the curriculum more 
readily. Furthermore, they can correct deficien- 
cies in the operational sjrstem more directly 
(Educational Development Center 1989). This is 
not to say that the operating unit docs not need 
high-level support. But support dlflfers from con- 
trol and is best characterized as assistance and 
guidance. 

Decentralized organizations require greater 
management capability (Armstrong 1984; Middle- 
ton and Demslqr 1989; Winkler 1989). In some 
countries, this will constitute a major barrier. It 
is essential that there be "... an explicit deflnl- 
tlon of the roles of units at various levels and 
[an] eflfective flow of information between them" 
(World Bank 1988, 83). In some cases, the 



degree of decentralization will differ according to 
different system functions. Curriculum develop- 
ment, for example, may be centralized, while 
responsibility for In-servlce training remains 
local (Winkler 1989). The advantages of decen- 
tralization loom larger with greater geographic 
dispersion, more pluralistic institutions, and 
weaker communication sjrstems,** but the need 
for local initiative and self-reliance also Increases 
(World Bank 1988, 83). 

One beneflcial outcome of decentralization can 
be the relaxation of restrictions on private 
training organizations and business and indus- 
try, thus allowing for the development of non- 
formal programs and expanding the range of 
available training options. Training costs can be 
shifted away from govenmient, and links to the 
marketplace can become more direct from both 
the supply and demand perspectives (World 
Bank 1988). 

Recarre&t Fanding Obll£atloii« 

The availability of funding for recurrent expendi- 
tures is a crucial element in all training projects, 
especially the most successful (Herschbach 
1985). A major reason for the inability to 
sustain a project over the long term is the failure 
to adequately assess recurrent funding 
obligations. Technical assistance does not come 
free. It assimies an obligation on the part of the 
host coimtry that often is considerable in 
relation to the fimding available for recurrent 
support. What appears at first to be a 
development asset may be a financial liability 
when long-term recurrent funding obligations 
arc fully considered. 

In designing a training project, planners must 
accurately calculate the amount of recurrent 
funding needed over the expected life of the 
project. The recipient's obligation will Increase 
as the donor concludes its assistance and as 
s)rstem maintenance costs increase. Ironically, 
recurrent expenditures will often increase the 
most in successful programs because of high 
levels of use, as illustrated in the example from 
Thailand (BoxIV-6). 

Project size and duration should be based on the 
ability of the host coxmtry to provide the required 
recurrent funding over the expected life of the 
training program. Unless adequate recurrent 
fimding is budgeted, it is difiQcult to sustain 
quality, even when the initial capital investment 
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BOX IV-6 
La<dL of Recuxrent Support 
Jeopardizes SuoooMfol Project 

Although the Thailand Rural Nonformal 
Education Project (Giovanni. Armstrong, and 
Janscn 1981) was highly successful In 
establishing a new training system, the Thai 
government was not able to absorb the cost of 
the system once donor funding was concluded. 



In the face of rising inflation, support had 
remained constant from the program's beginning 
in 1966 through 1980. at an approximate outlay 
of US $5 per student per year. In the initial 
stages of the project, the low level of recurrent 
support was offset by assistance from USAID in 
the form of new tools, machlneiy. and 
equipment. System requirements were relatively 
low; however, high levels of use caused system 
requirements to increase rapldfy. Within a 
three- to five-year period signlllcant increases in 
recurrent support were needed but not available. 

When USAID's contribution to the project was 
completed, the number of schools in the training 
system was reduced from 47 to 26. in part 
because of the reduction in resources. In the 
remaining 26 schools, resources were still 
inadequate to sustain the program's previous 
high level of enrollment and instructional 
quality. Maintenance could not be performed, 
equipment could not be repaired or replaced, 
and essential instructional tools and materials 
could not be supplied. 

is high. If InsufDclent funds are budgeted for 
recurrent expenditures, the origlnaJ investment 
may be lost as equipment, machinery, and 
buildings deteriorate though a lack of mainte- 
nance and the instructional program weakens 
through a loss of instructional staff (Herschbach 
1985; Educational Development Center 1989). 

Sufflclent recurrent funds need to be available 
without shifting resources from other activities. 
Eventually the host country must finance the 
costs of the new activity along with those of its 
other commitments. Unless new sources of 
income are generated, new project commitments 
will not be met, and existing activities will 
become further imderfunded (Herschbach 1985; 
Educational Development Center 1989). 

Unit training cost is important to project sustain- 
ability. If the costs of A-I.D. project components 
exceed local costs, the probability of the project 
being sustained after A.I.D. phases out assis- 



tance is greatly reduced. The local agency, 
unable to pay more than the local market rate, 
will have to reduce operations, eliminate expen- 
sive activities, or discontinue the project. 
Consequently, a project that is funded at higher 
than local costs has a much greater probability 
of fiadling In the long tcnn than a project that has 
costs comparable to local costs. Many host 
countries cannot afford to pay the same rate as 
A-I.D. does for services. Unreallstically high 
project costs by Ic/cal standards constitute one of 
the major reasons why sustainability is difficult 
to achieve. Box IV-7 summarizes the relation- 
ship between c^ipital investments and imit cost 
of training. 

Furthermore, well-financed projects tend to 
distort reality. It may be heartening to know 
what can be accomplished with generous 
amounts of financing; however, it is more impor- 
tant to recognize what accomplishments can be 
sustained over the long term with a realistic 
amount of project support If A-I.D. wants to 
invest In sustainable projects, then it should 
keep expenditures within the boimdaiy of local 
costs. Only in this way is it possible to deter- 
mine which elements of a project have a reason- 
able chance of succeeding. 



BOX IV-7 
Maximizixig Capital InvcstoiientB and 
Lowering llie U nit Costi cf Iteining 

The unit cost of Instruction can be kept low only 
by maximizing the use of expensive machinery 
and equipment Due to low levels of use and the 
short life span of much equipment the training 
costs in some developing countries arc extremely 
high, far exceeding the level that should be 
accepted. 

Projects that are underfunded often have high 
unit costs over the long term. If little money la 
put into maintenance and repair services, 
machlneiy, equipment and facilities tend to 
deteriorate quickly. The period of time over 
which the machinery and equipment is amor- 
tized is not sufllcient to result in cost-effective 
training. For example, equipment that should 
last ten years with proper maintenance may last 
only five, effectlvety doubling the cost of the 
equipment. In addition, the amount of time that 
the equipment can be used for instruction is 
reduced because of breakdowns and lack of 
funds for servicing and repair. Thus, instruc- 
tional quality is lowered, and the cost of instruc- 
tion is further increased because few students 
are using the equipment. 
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Sources of Funding: 
Diverstfying the 
Finance of Training 



During the 1960s and 1970s, donor organisa- 
tions and national governments invested heavily 
in vocational education and training systems. 
Shrinking government revenues in the 1980s, 
however, have made it unlikely that support for 
these systems can continue at past levels. In the 
Latin American and Caribbean region, the 
proportion of government expenditures for 
education actually has declined over tlie last 
decade (Psachauropoulos and Woodhall 1985). 
Grovemments arc increasingly reluctant to Invest 
heavily in education, even if the resources are 
available. Other social needs are urgent, and 
there is growing skepticism over the benefits of 
large public investments in vocational education 
and training. 

In the whole education sector, then, a major 
challenge is to achieve a more efficient use of 
resources. In the vocational education and 
training subsector, the special challenge is to 
broaden the resource base for financing educa- 
tion and tialning programs. Reducing govern- 
ment costs through diversification may represent 
the best way to both increase and stabilize 
training opportunities. 

Diversification of funding sources means, in part, 
shifting a greater share of the financial burden to 
those who benefit the most from training, i.e., 
individuals and employers (World Bank 1991). 
Diversification opens up more training opportu- 
nities. The overall national resource level for 
vocational education and training is Increased, 
resulting in a greater aggregate volume of train- 
ing activity. Thus, vocational education and 
training services can be expanded without 
placing additional demands on public revenues. 

Greater overall financial stability is also 
achieved. By drawing on different sources of 
income, training systems reduce their vulnerabil- 
ity to reductions in any one source. Through 
diversification, there is greater assurance that 



the funding levels crucial to maintaining instruc- 
tional capacity over the long term sure sustained. 

Donors have usually worked directly with central 
governments. Consequently, assistance for 
vocational education and training has tended to 
be restricted to publicly funded programs. Other 
means of financing vocational education and 
training have not yet been explored to the extent 
possible. One of the most important priorities 
for donor organizations such as A.I.D. is to assist 
central governments in addressing critical policy 
issues, so that developing countries can begin to 
broaden the funding base for vocational educa- 
tion and training. 

This chapter discusses alternative ways to 
finance vocational education and training. First, 
the financing of vocational education and train- 
ing through general public revenues is dis- 
cussed. Next, the use of payroll taxes is exam- 
ined, followed by a discussion of user fees and 
student loans. A concluding section lays out 
major concerns associated with the diversifica- 
tion of financing. These concerns call for policy 
reforms to relieve pressure on public budgets. 
Such reforms, however, must be pursued with 
caution because there are no easy solutions to 
achieving the equitable and efficient financing of 
vocational education and training. 

General Public Revenues 

Most developing countries heavily subsidize 
vocational education and training tlirough 
general public revenues. Although the role of the 
central government in financing education has 
been extensively debated (Cohen and Geske 
1990), few would argue that the government has 
no role. The major questions are to what extent 
government should finance vocational education 
and for what purposes. In a climate of financial 
austerity, these questions become especially 
important. 
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Justification for Public Inmtznent 

Grovemment financing of vocational education 
and training is theoretically Justified when social 
benefits exceed the benefits that accrue to 
individuals and employers. Such oocial benefits 
arc called externalities or spillover effects. They 
range from the stimulation of technological 
innovation and industrial growth to the creation 
of a trained labor force in excess of anticipated 
requirements, the raising of skill standards, and 
the better use of underemployed workers. 

Because individuals and employers do not realize 
the full benefits of training, they tend to under- 
invest, which results in less vocational education 
and training than is socially desirable. Economic 
theory suggests that government investment is 
required to make up the difference in order to 
realize a socially optimal level of training activity 
(Cohen and Gcske 1990; Dougherty and Tan 
1991). Grovemment investment is Justified in 
anticipation of future social benefits. 

Firms and individuals may underutillze training 
because of imperfect market conditions. Firms, 
for example, may undertrain because incentives 
are lacking, or management docs not realize the 
need for training. Firms may be too small to 
establish cost-effective in-house training pro- 
grams, and off^-site training providers may not be 
available. Minimum wage legislation may 
discourage training. Individuals may not under- 
take training because they fail to appreciate the 
long-term benefits, or they arc not able to obtain 
loans to finance training (Dougherty and Tan 
1991). All of these situations result in less 
investment in training by individuals and em- 
ployers than is socially or economically desirable. 

Government investment in vocational and 
technical education is theoretically Justified, also, 
on grounds of equity and equality of opportunity. 
Under market conditions, only the more affluent 
can afford to pay enrollment fees. Without 
public subsidies, social underinvestment in 
education occurs — and the perpetuation of 
inequality. The poor do not realize the social and 
economic benefits of education because they 
cannot afford to attend school. If the unequal 
distribution of income is seen to be undesirable, 
then government financing of education and 
training is one socially accepted means by which 
such inequalities can be diminished (Psacharo- 
poulos and Woodhall 1985). 



Even with government support, a correlation 
persists between income level and secondary 
school enrollment (James 1987). Students from 
more affluent families attend general secondary 
schools, while students from less affluent 
families attend vocational secondary schools, the 
only option open to youth who will need to enter 
the labor force upon graduation. Eliminating 
government support for vocational education and 
training would eliminate even this opportunity. 

Yet another Justification is the unique role 
pubUcly supported secondary vocational educa- 
tion plays in enhancing labor force capacity. 
These programs broaden individual opportunity 
by focusing on the development of the basic 
academic skills that yoxmg people need in order 
to build successful careers over the long term 
(McMahon 1988). This is a function not ad- 
dressed by privately supported training pro- 
grams, which almost exclusively focus on the 
development of specific Job-related skills. 

Box V-1 summarizes the reasons why govern- 
ment financing is especially important in low- 
income countries. 



BOXVl 
Need for Government Financing in 
Low- Income Countries 

Low-Income countries rely on general pubbc 
revenues to finance all forms of educaUon in 
order to achieve flexibility in the allocation of 
limited funds. Governments are better able to 
control the social dlstrlbuUon of educational 
services In rclaUon to economic and social 
priorities. In addition, financing through general 
revenues does not require the establishment of 
additional tax-collecting mechanisms (Dougherty 
and Tan 1991). 

In low-Income countries, where A,I,D, is the 
most acUve. no good alternatives to government 
financing may exist. Just as the context In low- 
Income countries may be too weak to support 
project ImplementaUon, there may be little 
capacity for financial support outside of the 
central government restrlctftd though this 
source Is (Mlddleton and Demsky 1988). The 
pubbc financing of vocaUonal education and 
training may "... be the most feasible opUon in 
economies or skill areas where private enter- 
prises are relaUvely small and lack management 
and training capacity" (World Bank 1988). 
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Forms of Pablic XavMiment 

In many developing countries, the central 
government assumes responsibility for funding 
the Jufl expense of operating the public vocation- 
al education and training system because local 
or regional Jurisdictions lack taxing authority. 
Funds arc channeled to training institutions on a 
per student or per class basis. This does not 
account for variation in need or capacity and, 
more importantly, provides no incentive for good 
performance. Institutions receive the same level 
of funding regardless of their need or perfor- 
mance. Moreover, because the central govern- 
ment retains considerable financial control, 
substantial programming flexibility is lost at the 
local level. 

Developing countries make little use as yet of 
mcUx:hmgJimds. Under such a mechanism, the 
central authority provides only partial support, 
and the local or regional authority is required to 
contribute matching funds. The matching 
requirement lowers costs to the central govern- 
ment, generates local investment in training, 
provides greater financial stability to the training 
institution, and could in some cases stimulate 
program expansion. Unless legally restricted, 
there is no reason why local matching funds 
cannot come from private sources, as well, 
through user fees or donations. 

Categonoal aid is used to provide funding for 
additional educational services and, like the use 
of matching funds, reduces the financial obliga- 
tion of the central authority. Categorical aid is 
used most often to stimulate training in critical 
skill areas and to address social priorities, such 
as programs for economically disadvantaged 
groups. Without the stimulation of categorical 
aid, important areas of change would be ignored. 

Categorical aid is "seed" money used to encour- 
age new programming. Partial support is given 
to local educational Jurisdictions if in return they 
agree to contribute the balance of funding. In 
this way, state funds are used in areas of high 
priority, training activity is stimulated, and 
central control is maintained over the use of local 
funds. Once a program is established, the state 
phases out support, and the local Jurisdiction is 
expected to assume full fimding responsibility. 

Both matching funds and categcrical aid relieve 
central governments of the burden of providing 



the full costs of vocational education and train- 
ing. They are not widely used, however, because 
both require that central governments give up 
some legal, administrative, and operational 
control; that new taxing mechanisms be devel- 
oped; and that the concept of publicly supported 
vocational education and training be redefined to 
include financing from local funds, user fees, 
and collaborative arrangements with the private 
sector. 

Outcomes ci Public Funding 

HQstorlcally, general government revenues have 
represented a limited, irregular, and unpredict- 
able source of funding for vocational education 
and training. Although governments generate 
income through a variety of means, taxation 
constitutes the main source of income. In many 
developing countries, the tax base is very limited. 
There is simply not a high enough level of 
general wealth to produce substantial govern- 
ment income. There also is less reliance on 
broad-based taxes, such as income and property 
taxes, which have considerable income-generat- 
ing potential; more use is made of taxes which 
produce limited revenues and are more sensitive 
to fluctuations in the economy, such as custom 
duties and excise taxes (Guthrie, Garms, and 
Pierce 1988). In low-income coimtrles, there is 
less of a financial cushion; consequently, in 
recession periods government revenues drop 
inmiediately. 

During the 1980s as the economic recession 
deepened, vocational education and training 
systems had to compete with other forms of 
education for a decreasing share of public funds. 
This resulted in underinvestment in vocational 
education and training because the level of 
recurrent funding available was no longer 
sufficient to support program operation. As 
discussed in Chapter IV, if training institutions 
lack sufficient recurrent funding, they are unable 
to recruit and retain qualified teachers, to 
purchase essential instructional materials, and 
to sustain program maintenance and upkeep. 

At the same time, many vocational education 
and training systems had become overcxpanded. 
Relatively high levels of support in the 1960s 
and 1970s resulted in the development of 
vocational education and txainlng systems that 
now are too extensive in relation to the level of 
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financial support available from government 
revenues. 

Public budgets generally have not kept up with 
Institutional needs. As a result, training institu- 
tions are chronically short of funds, and there is 
considerable Instability because the amount of 
funding available cannot be predicted over the 
long term. Annual allocations are often subject 
tu vjrlde changes from year to year. Donor 
assistance in the form of grants or loans is used 
to finance equipment and technical assistance, 
but local funds are too limited to enable projects 
either to be completed within time requirements 
or to be continued after donor assistance is 
phased out. 

In many cases, government funds are not 
sufDcient to support present operations let alone 
the expansion of activities. For these reasons, 
public revenues represent an unstable source of 
Income. Thus, donors often work in environ- 
ments that provide Insufficient support for 
project development, implementation, and 
sustainability. One of the most Important 
priorities for donor organizations such as A-I.D. 
Is to assist central governments in addressing 
critical policy issues, so that developing coim- 
trles can begin to broaden the funding base for 
vocational education and training. 

Payroll Taxes 
Forms of Use 

The earmarked payroll tax is the most common 
alternative to the use of general government 
revenues to support training. There are two 
basic ways In which the tax Is used. In the first, 
the tax Is used to support a national training 
agency. This use characterizes the Latin Ameri- 
can and Caribbean region (Inter-American Center 
for Research and Documentation for Vocational 
Training 1991). In other regions of the world, the 
second way predominates: the tax is used to 
provide grants or rebates to finns that provide 
training services. 

Typically, the tax levy ranges from 1 to 2 percent 
of gross payroll. In some cases, smaller firms 
may be exempt and larger firms may pay more. 
The Brazilian government pioneered the use of 
the payroll tax. In 1942, a special tax was levied 
on enterprises in order to establish apprentice- 
ship training centers for youth and to provide 



upgrading to young salaried workers and em- 
ployed adults. SENAI, the National Industrial 
Training Services, was thus founded, followed in 
1946 by SENAC, the National Commercial 
Training Service. From the beginning, close 
collaboration existed among government, em- 
ployer, and worker groups, a principle encour- 
aged by the International Labour OflQcc and still 
followed in most countries. 

In most other regions of the world, the pajrroU 
tax Is used primarily to support a grant or rebate 
scheme. This is the newest and most wide- 
spread form of the payroll tax. Finns which start 
or expand training programs receive grants or 
rebates, depending on the kind, level, and scope 
of training. Rebates may be Issued on a cost- 
incurred basis, as in Singapore and Tunisia, or 
in the form of grants to establish In-flrm training 
systems, as in Nigeria and Zimbabwe. 

Within these twc general uses of the payroll tax, 
there arc many variations and combinations 
(Whalley and Ziderman 1989; Salome and 
Charmes 1988). The Latin American countries 
have a long tradition of Institution-based training 
administered through a national training agency. 
To function successfully, the national training 
agency must be free of self-serving domination 
by either government or private groups. It must 
truly represent the constituencies that it senres, 
control Its own budget, and possess the autono- 
my to make policy and carry out decisions (see 
BoxV-2). 

When employers and workers have a major voice 
In the administration of the agency, there Is a 
greater probability that training funds will be 
used for their designated purpose. In decentral- 
ized ^sterns, there is less of a tendency for the 
central authority to divert funds for non- training 
purposes. It Is also easier to develop co-financing 
agreements with industries, not only generating 
additional sources of income, but also achieving 
greater authority over the use of the funds. 

In the past, Latin American countries made 
relatively little use of the tax rebate scheme, and 
consequently, less emphasis was placed on 
In-fiim training. Recently, however, these 
countries have been moving toward a more 
diversified use of the payroll tax, with combina- 
tions of general revenues and user fees comple- 
menting Income from the pajrroU tax to support a 
more diverse mix of training CInter- American 
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BOXV-2 

Baluioed Repmentmtkin Critical to Success cf 
Natknal Tniniiic Afexic^ 

Colombia has been relatively successful In 
achieving balanced and effective representation 
on SENA'S (National Training Service) Board of 
Directors. Decentralized, non-governmental 
control has been achieved. Hie National Direc- 
tor, who Is named by the President of Colombia, 
is a nonvoting member of the Board. The ten 
voting members include four representatives of 
the public sector: the Minister of Labor and dele- 
gates from the National Planning Department, 
the Ministry of Ekiucation, and the Ministry of 
Agriculture. The four private sector members 
are appointed by the Institutions which they 
represent: the national organizations for small 
and large employers, the Chamber of Commerce, 
and the agriculture association. One member 
represents the largest union in the country, and 
one member is appointed by the Episcopal 
(Catholic) Conference. 

Much of SENA'S success is also due to the fact 
that It decentralizes its operations to 19 regional 
authorities, which have the responsibility for 
local training operations. This ensures greater 
local Involvement and representation. 



Center for Research and Documentation for 
Vocational Training 1991). The trend is to 
diversify the sources of funding as much as 
possible in order to achieve greater financial 
stability, 

Low^- Income Countries 

In low-income countries, the use of the ear- 
marked pajnpoU tax to support a national training 
agency would appear to be a reasonable choice 
because individual firms have difficulty providing 
the necessary range of training services. Grant 
and rebate schemes seldom support total train- 
ing costs, and small employers in particular 
experience high unit costs of training since they 
cannot capitalize on economies of scale. In 
theory, national training agencies have the 
potential to offer services that employers cannot 
provide cost-efFectlvely. Institutional stability 
can be achieved, and services become available 
that would otherwise not exist. 

For a variety of reasons, however, the payroll tax 
has been a less useful financing mechanism in 



the low-income coimtries of the Caribbean and 
Central America than in the middle-income 
countries of South America. Tax evasion is a 
major problem. The collection rate among 
modem sector flrais is high, particularly for 
Amis that employ 25 employees or more, but tax 
evasion is the general practice for small firms, 
nonimion establishments, and Informal and 
agricultural employers. In the case of low- 
income countries VTith small formal economic 
sectors, the payroll tax may not be a viable form 
of income generation. 

The payroll tax is often an oversheltercd source 
of Income. It represents a large revenue pool 
outside normal government charmels. There 
may be few checks on hoxv money is spent. On 
the one hand, the national training agency may 
overindulge itself, and on the other, the govern- 
ment may siphon off considerable funds for non- 
training purposes. In Panama, for example, only 
15 percent of the income raised through the 
payroll tax was used to finance INFOR, the 
national training authority. Consequently, the 
organization was seriously underfunded, training 
was of low quality, and employers were disaffect- 
ed. While this is an extreme case, the diversion 
of funds is common practice. Governments, 
hard pressed for financial resources, view tlie 
training fimd as an additional source of revenue 
outside the nomal taxing structure (see Appen- 
dix B). Consequently, employers who pay the 
tax often do not receive an equal value of 
services in return. 

In the Central American and Caribbean coun- 
tries, the pajroll tax has not been a successful 
funding mechanism for several additional 
reasons. Restricted economies, limited financial 
resources, weak managem.ent and staff capabili- 
ties, and an inability to capitalize on economies 
of scale are all conditions associated with a low 
level of implementing capacity. A national 
training agency may be too complex an institu- 
tional form given the low support capacity of the 
implementing context 

Administrative control of funds and of the 
training agency is crucial. In the countries of 
Central America and the Caribbean, govern- 
ments tend to exert greater control over the 
national training agencies than In the South 
American coimtries with well-established train- 
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Ing traditions. This fact alone may account for 
the relatively poor performance of national 
training agencies in the Central American and 
Caribbean countries. The agency is often 
characterized by the same ineflDiciencies found in 
other government agencies, and it may be 
maintained as a large public bureaucracy to 
serve a political constituency. 

The difficulties experienced with implementing a 
national training agency in a low-income coxmtry 
suggest real limits to this model. Because 
resources arc often not well used, one of the 
greatest challenges is to redirect resources to 
better applications. Such changes require a 
number of related actions: eliminating inefficien- 
cies, reconceptuallzing the role of the central 
govemment, broadening the use of the payroll 
tax, and developing more effective and less costly 
training formats. 

Middle-Income Countries 

Evidence seems to suggest that as economies 
modernize, the national training agency is less 
suited as a form of training delivery (Salome and 
Chamies 1988; Hultin 1987). In modernizing 
economies, enterprises need greater in-service 
training capability. Training has to be special- 
ized, related to specifiv-! work problems, conduct- 
ed when needed, and delivered in firms on a 
continuing basis. The grant and rebate scheme 
is a better option because of the training flexibili- 
ty it allows* 

In general, national training agencies are not 
characterized by flexibility. Once institutions 
have been established, it is difficult to change 
modes of operation. Whether some of the more 
established training agencies can adapt quickly 
and fully enough to maintain the support of the 
.)usiness and industrial community is still open 
to question (Ducci 1991). 

Argentina and Chile have discontinued use of the 
payroll tax, and Colombia redirects up to 50 
percent of the revenue generated to support 
training that is conducted outside of the national 
training agency. The institutional fcrai itself 
needs to change to attain sufficient flexibility in 
meeting the training needs of employers. 

In the case of large firais, grant and rebate 
schemes offer several advantages. Large firms 



have the capability and resources to set up their 
own training, tailoring programs to their specific 
needs and building a stable staflf. Technological- 
ly intensive production is more likely to rc^iJiire 
more frequent training and retraining to the 
specfficat ons of the firm. For this reason, the 
grant and rebate scheme is appropriate. 

The case of Singapore is instructive. The ear- 
marked payroll tax is used to achieve economic 
restructuring. The tax is levied exclusively on 
low wages to encourage the use of high capital 
and advanced technology. The intended effect is 
to upgrade the status of low-wage workers. 
Firais that train and raise wages are exempt 
from the tax. Basic training is being replaced by 
assistance in mechanization and in advanced 
skills training (Salome and Charmes 1988). 

South American coimtries, with a long tradition 
of nonformal training institutions, support very 
little enterprise-based training through their 
national training agencies, even though the 
overall need is in this direction (see Box V-3). 
While training is taa^eted to specific industries, 
the national training agency itself conducts the 
training. These cotmtries need to move to a 
system that fully supports multiple uses of 
pajrroll tax revenues, incorporating grant and 
rebate schemes with an accompan)ring reduction 
in programs administered through the national 
training agency. It is extremely difficult, how- 
ever, to get established national training 
agencies to give up any resources. 



BOX V-3 
Natkmal Training Agencies 
Fail to Implement Bnterprise- Based Training 

Although there is a trend In Brazil toward more 
enterprise-based training. It is largely financed 
througii general government revenues, not 
through the payroll tax, which continues to be 
used almost exclusively to support SENAI and 
SENAC, Large companies with over 500 workers 
may be exempt from part of the payroll tax If they 
conduct training. The result Is that SENAI and 
SENAC administer relatively little enterprlse- 
baced training, INCE In Venezuela and INTECAP 
In Guatemala have instituted similar procedures 
with similar results. 
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BOXV-4 

T«flwj*»B#^ of F)oe Levels on Emoilmftiit 

The Influence of fee levels on enrollment rates Is 
mixed. In the LAC region, unlveraltlcs that have 
raised their fees have kept enrolLLnents high 
(Schiefdbeln 1987). University students, how- 
ever, tend to come from affluent families that 
have the ability to pay increased fees. In addi- 
tion, the occupations for which university 
students are being educated pay higher salaries 
than those open to completers of vocational 
programs. For these reasons. It Is unclear what 
the eflect on enrollment rates wlU be if fees are 
charged for vocational education. 

A study In Malawi showed thai fees could be 
increased upwards to about 40 percent of cost 
recovery before the excess demand for secondary 
school placements would disappear (Bray and 
Llllls 1988). llie charge of fees probably discour- 
ages students with less academic ability to enroll 
in training programs. Fees, thus, contribute to 
greater efficiency in selection. Questions of 
equity* however, should not be Ignored. Higher 
fees also reinforce the enrollment disparity which 
already exists between the more aflluent and the 
lower income groups (World Bank 1988). 



User Fees 

lypes and Uses of Fees 

The charge of user fees Is an attractive concept 
In that those who benefit most directly from 
training pay Its costs. There Is also a built-in 
quality control mechanism to the use of fees: 
individuals are reluctant to Invest In training of 
low quality that offers poor career prospects. In 
theory, then the widespread use of fees should 
have the effect over time of eliminating poorly 
functioning programs and stimulating the growth 
of strong ones. Because the scope for expanding 
tax revenues is severely limited in many develop- 
ing coimtrles, user fees provide a way to recover 
costs and generate new income. 

Fees can take many forms: a charge for the full 
cost of training; a partial contribution based on 
the ability to pay; general tuition fees; charges 
for boarding, food, or tools; a direct labor contri- 
bution; a commtmity assessment; or a special 
levy on employers. 

In general, the use of fees is more effective as a 
means of supporting nonfonnal, short-term 
training than public prc-seivlce training. Formal 
instruction extends over a relatively long period 
and. hence, is costly; the relationship between 
education and Job placement is not direct 
Individuals arc more willing to pay for short-term 
training that provides immediate emplojmient 
opportunity. Fees, however, are effective as a 
way to finance pre-servlce training offered 
through trade associations and employer groups 
because such instruction is more clearly related 
to future Job opporttmltles. 

Regardless of tlxe type of fee and the form of 
training, full consideration must be given to the 
individual ability to pay. In low-income coun- 
tries, the general level of poverty restricts the use 
of fees. Some evidence shows that as fees are 
Increased, fewer households are willing to pay for 
vocational education and training. The greatest 
effect of fees is felt among the poorest 75 percent 
of the popuktion (Gcrtler and Glewwe 1989); 
those least able to pay the fee will elect not to 
attend school. Box V-4 summarizes the effects of 
fee levels on enrollnient 

Limited experience (Gomes 1991) suggests that 
fees are a viable financing alternative for voca- 
tional education and training if combined with 



other forms of supporL As the proportion of 
training costs that the student is expected to 
cover through fees comes to exceed 50 percent, 
there Is a corresponding negative effect on 
enrollment rates and program quality. The most 
reasonable expectation in many developing 
countries is to use fees for partial recovery of 
training costs. The Educational Foundation of 
Montes Claros (FEMC) in Mlnas Gerals, Brazil, 
for example, assesses training fees according to 
students* ability to pay. Fees range from 30 to 
70 percent of training costs, and the remainder 
is financed through scholarships, the sale of 
services, and private contributions (Cromes 
1991). 

In most cases of government-financed vocational 
education and training, fees are kept as low as 
possible lai^gely out of social and political con- 
cem. Fees are expected to cover only a limited 
portion of training expenses. In addition to 
practical limits on the amount that individuals 
can pay, politicians are sensitive to public 
pressure. Substantial administrative problems 
also often surroimd the collection and use of 
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fees; administrative costs may approach the level 
of income generated through fees (Bray and Lillis 
1988). Governments in Nigeria, Ghana, and 
Kenya at one time or another have had to 
rescind fees due to public outciy. Because of the 
political cost associated with the introduction of 
user fees, many governments are xmwllling to 
consider this funding option (Psacharopoulos 
and Woodhall 1985). 

Private schools in general charge higher fees 
than publicly financed institutions. They enforce 
specific student selection criteria, and they 
control the curriculiun to a large extent. Some 
governments impose a ceiling on fees charged by 
private schools and try to control admission and 
instructional practices. Government attempts to 
regulate private schools, however, have often 
proven Ineflfective, particularly when the govern- 
ment has no financial leverage. Box V-5 discuss- 
es the relationship between proprietary schools 
and government policy. 



Government Snbftidies 

If national policy is to stimulate the development 
of private sources of vocational education and 
training, then one of the best options is for 
govemments to contribute subsidies to individu- 
als or firms unable to cover the full cost of 
training. This, in eScct, enables schools to 



maintain quality, provides a profit incentive, 
stimulates the expansion of private training 
institutions, and makes training more widely 
accessible. At the same time, the cost to govern- 
ment is less than the full financing of a public 
system of vocational education and training. 
Government subsidies do not replace fees but 
are used to upgrade quality and stimulate the 
generation of private training opportunities 
(James 1987). 

Govemments should be encouraged to offier 
direct financial assistance to training partici- 
pants rather than set ceilings on user fees. If 
govemments do set fee ceilings below what an 
xmrcgulatcd market would chai^ge, training 
quality usually declines. Schools downgrade 
quality in order to maintain profits. In addition, 
there is no incentive for schools to expand 
enrollment because their profits will not in- 
crease. The eficct is especially great over the 
long run, as relatlvety few new schools will open 
because of the low profit margin. And when fee 
ceilings go below costs, schools will go out of 
business if they do not downgrade quality 
further. James (1987, 54) suggests that in 
situations \ . . where the object is to increase 
both quantity and quality . . . price controls 
would seem to be a counter-productive device." 

Fee ceilings may also create distortions among 
the groups who gain access to training. Govem- 
ments may impose low fee ceilings in an effort to 
expand educational opportunity. The cost of 
vocational education and training is held low so 
that the poor can aflFord to enroll their children. 
Greater inequity, however, may result if excess 
training demand exists. Under such conditions, 
greater competition for a limited number of 
training places occurs because there is no 
incentive for schools to expand training opportu- 
nities. The more affluent arc usually in a better 
position to compete for placements. With greater 
access to training, the more affluent may actual- 
ly benefit more from low fee ceilings than do the 
poor (James 1987). 

When there is no government subsidy of fees for 
private training, the most likely outcome is the 
concentration of training at two levels: low and 
high. For example, many individuals in develop- 
ing countries now obtain training through the 
extensive inforaial training "system" which exists 



BOX V-5 
Proprietary Schools 

Proprletaiy schools represent the simplest type 
of privately financed InstltuUonal training. In 
the LAC region, few countries outside of Chile 
have well-estabUshcd proprletaiy systems of 
vocational educaUon. Govemment policy 
makers often tend to look with disfavor on 
proprletarj' schools occausc they feel that such 
schools subordinate broader educational objec- 
tives to the profit motive. 

Rather than discourage such schools govem- 
ments should consider remedial action. For 
example, accreditation programs can be Institut- 
ed In order to ensure training quality. Proprl- 
etaiy schools relieve pressure on govemments to 
offer more vocational educaUon and training 
opportunlUes. and they often offer a more 
flexible and cost-effective response to training 
needs than government-financed programs can. 
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BOXV'Q 
Infittenoe cf Fee Structoie on 
w%nAm of T^cmtoliif Offierod 

INACAP in Chile has been unsuccessful in 
sustaining a number of high-level technical 
education programs on a self-Anandng basis. 
The capital investment and operational costs are 
too high given the total income level that is 
generated through user fee. . The training 
institution cannot pay operating costs through 
fees alone, and fees cannot be increased beyond 
a certain point because enrollment will drop too 
low for the school to maintain reasonable unit 
training costs. Classes with high enrollments 
are needed to achieve economies of scale. 

Consequently, training is concentrated in fields 
that have low training costs, high enrollmentSt 
and large class sizes. Uttle training is given in 
fields that require high capital investments in 
machineiy and equipment and small class sizes. 
Some important technical Qelds are completely 
Ignored because of high operating costs and low 
profits, even though there is high employment 
demand. 



alongside the informal economic sector (Fluitman 
1989). Novices learn from master craftsmen 
through work experience. Training fees are very 
modest, and a limited set of low-level technical 
skills is taught. Training flourishes because it is 
inexpensive even for the poor. 

In technical fields, on the other hand, high fees 
can be charged because the training leads to 
high-income occupations. Students arc attracted 
from affluent families able and willing to pay 
high fees because of future status and earnings; 
the private rate of return is suttlciently high. 
Training in many mid-range occupations, how- 
ever, is not provided because the earning poten- 
tial from fees is not great enough for the school. 
Training costs are too high relative to the fees 
that can be charged. Proprietary programs in 
general tend to solidify aroumd those markets 
that have the greatest earning potential (see Box 
V-6). 

Government subsidies can help to correct this 
imbalance. Spending "norms" arc necessary, so 
that incfflcicncies can be eliminated and training 
targeted to specific occupations. Without some 
external control over how fees are used, schools 
will simply provide training in those fields that 
produce the greatest profit margin (James 1987). 
In addition, the level of cost sharing is important. 
When subsidies arc too high, there is a reduction 
in efflcie;acy, instructional relevance, and cost 
control (Bresser and Hultln 1990); there is less 
incentive to provide high-quality training. When 
subsidies arc too low, there is less incentive to 
provide adequate numbers of training places, 
and the quality of the training tends to be low. 

Student Loan Programs 

Student loan programs have the potential 
theoretically to offset the inabiUty of students to 
pay for training. Money is available when 
needed; payment is deferred until training is 
completed; and loans are repaid out of the higher 
earnings achieved as a consequence of training. 
Loan programs are common in the United States 
and other developed countries for individuals 
pursuing vocational education, but they arc rare 
in developing countries. However, nearly all 
cotmtries in the LAC region offer government- 
sponsored loans to students pursuing university 
education (Middleton and Demsky 1988). 



For a loan program to be successful, it needs to 
be managed prudently with real rates of interest 
offered, and it must be supported by an effective 
collection system. Many of the student loan 
programs for higher education in the LAC region 
lack these characteristics. Low fixed rates of 
interest in countries with high inflation rates 
have effectively converted student loans into 
scholarships. In fact, the overall impact of 
inflation largely explains why the present real 
value of student loans is much lower in LAC 
cotmtries than it was a decade ago (Schlefelbein 
1987). 

Another important requirement for the success 
of student loan programs is the willingness of 
individuals to pay for training that was previous- 
ly free. Student loan programs are most suc- 
cessful when they finance training for higher 
level occupations which pay relatively high 
wages. More afQuent students arc attracted who 
have greater ability to repay loans. Students 
also arc more likely to enroll, because they 
perceive that the benefits of training clearly 
outweigh the costs. Loan programs are more 
appropriate, also, for financing short-term 
training programs rather than long-term. 
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student loan programs arc less efTective when 
targeted to disadvantaged and less affluent 
populations and when used to finance trsdnlng 
for low-paying Jobs. Borrowing through orga- 
nized loan programs may be an alien concept to 
many individuals, and their ability to repay loans 
is restricted no matter how modest the sum 
borrowed. Default rates tend to be very high 
tmder such circumstances. 

Diversifying Resources: Policy Concerns 

One of the more urgent priorities for A.I.D. and 
other donor organizations is to work with devel- 
oping couintries in broadening and strengthening 
the financial foundation for vocational education 
and training. Govemments in developing coim- 
trles will continue to some degree to finance 
vocational education and training programs. In 
some cases, no adequate alternatives to govern- 
ment financing exist* In others, the external 
effects associated with govenmient support 
Justify some form of public investment. Most 
govemments, however, cannot continue — and 
should not continue — to provide support at past 
levels. There are too many demands on restrict- 
ed resources from other levels of education and 
other social sectors. 

Several alternatives exist for dealing with limited 
resources. In coimtries that have overextended 
their training capacity in relation to their re- 
sources, one of the most constructive options is 
to reduce marginal programs and reallocate 
resources. Resources arc too limited to be 
squandered on poor quality programs, and 
opportunities must be created for new training 
options. This situation calls for the reallocation 
of resources. 

Another option is to make better use of resources. 
The unit costs of training must be contained, 
student enrollments maximized, completion rates 
raised, and completion cycles shortened. All 
components of the training system must be 
strengthened so that programs of high quality 
will result. 

Finally, a third option is to broaden the base of 
financial support, the focus of this chapter. 
Other sources of financing must be mobilized in 
addition to public revenues. This requires 
changes in government policy, new ways of 
raising revenue, and new working relationships. 
None of the major sources of funding for voca- 



tional education and training provides complete 
answers to the financial challenge faced by 
govemments. In combination, however, these 
other sources can provide partial answ .rs. 

Diversifying the financing of vocational education 
and training will require A.I.D. and other donors 
to work in new ways with government and non- 
government agencies. The administration and 
management of vocational education follow finom 
the pattern of financing. ''If training is supported 
through taxes and other levies on employing 
enterprises, these enterprises should have a 
large role in the management of expenditures. 
Frequentty this will mean that training institu- 
tions are owned and managed by individual large 
enterprises or by associations of employers with 
common needs for skills" (World Bank 1988, 67). 
In many cases, changes in the sources of financ- 
ing will require govemments to play less central 
roles in the management of training. 

Diversification also means that A.I.D. must alter 
the way that it conceives, designs, and imple- 
ments training projects. Training modes are not 
interchangeable as funding sources shift. How 
projects are financed determines in part how 
training can be delivered. Not only is the scope 
and complexity of a proposed project limited by 
resources, but the source of funds restricts the 
kind of training solutions that can be considered. 

The diversification of financing is linked to larger 
policy questions of public spending and the role 
of state intervention in development Pucci 
1991). Puzzling out the complexities of the 
policy enviroimient may be one of the more 
formidable tasks associated with the diversifica- 
tion of financing (Bowels 1988). 

Macro-level conditions, such as political and 
economic climate, affect the capacity to diversify 
the financing of vocational education and train- 
ing. For example, the policy climate must 
provide incentives for investing in training, 
advocate equity and opportunity, promote the 
decentralization of government authority and 
control, and link education and training with 
development policy. If tax policies hamper 
economic growth, employers will have little 
incentive to invest in training; if employment 
opporttmities are limited, individuals will have 
lltUe incentive to pay school fees. The diversifi- 
cation of funding sources may also mean that 
more working capital must become available. 
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The ability to diversify financing is restricted by a 
coiintiy*8 course of economic development. 
There is an imperfect but nevertheless important 
relationship between a country's economic level 
of development and the available range of 
effective financing mechanisms. 

As previously discussed, financing options are 
severely restricted in low-income coimtrles with 
less well-developed economies. Even if it were 
desirable* it would be difficult to develop alterna- 
tives to government financing of vocational 
education and training. Industry and its collec- 
tive bodies arc weak (Castro 1987). In these 
coimtrles, the potential to generate high levels of 
training support through private sector initiatives 
docs not exist; the organizations to eflfectively 
collect and distribute revenue, also, do not exist 
(World Bank 1988). It is administratively diffi- 
cult to collect levies from small employers; tax 
evasion is high; training needs are not well 
articulated. Few incentives exist for employers to 
invest in training, and they are unwilling to pay 
for services that they perceive as yielding few 
benefits. 

In middle-income countries, on the other hand, 
there is considerably greater potential for shifting 
the financing of training from the central govern- 
ment to the users. In stronger and more techno- 
logically advanced economies, enterprises 
obviously have greater capacity to invest in 
training. There arc increased Job opportimities 
and hence greater willingness on the part of 
individuals to pay for training. The necessary 
conditions exist for broadening the financial base 
of training: a greater range of institutional forms, 
more incentives to invest in training, and reason- 
ably well-developed avenues through which 
revenues can be generated. 

Policy makers, then, must grapple with these 
and other complex conditions. The need to ease 
the burden of public financing will continue to be 
a pressing concem in most developing countries. 
How successfully this challenge is addressed will 
depend on the willingness of A.I.D. and host 
countries to take bold steps that lead away from 
the traditional ways of financing vocational 
education and training through public revenues 
to new sources raised directly from the private 
sector through the sale of training services to 
employers and individuals. 
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study Findings: 

Implications for Policy 



Developing countries face immense pressures to 
provide greater opportunities for vocational 
education and training with diminished re- 
sources. Without a reasoned and measured 
policy framework, these pressures can lead to 
poor investment decisions. 

Training investments do contribute to develop- 
ment* "The social rates of return to different 
modes of vocational training are nearly always 
acceptably high" (Metcalf 1985, 9). Investments, 
however, must produce programs of a quality 
sufficient to contribute to development. Poor 
programs, whatever the form, squander scarce 
resources and close out potentially more eflfective 
options. It is essential that good policy decisions 
be made based on the contribution to develop- 
ment each particular training alternative can 
make and on the probability of successful 
implementation within the particular cotmtiy 
contexL 

Many other factors also enter into decisions 
about investments in vocational training, includ- 
ing the characteristics of the existing training 
infrastructure. Few programs can be developed 
without fully considering the state of established 
training institutions. Political objectives, when 
linked with development plans, exert consider- 
able influence, and resource levels within the 
host country largely determine what can or 
cannot be done. 

Following is a summary of the findings and 
conclusions of this study. The first section offers 
recommendations for investment choices in 
vocational training by type of training mode, with 
particular emphasis on the Latin American and 
Caribbean region. The second section provides 
specific guidelines for conducting vocational 
training in low-income and middle-income 
countries. In the third section, project design is 
discussed from the perspective of strengthening 
an entire training system. A final section 



descrlbei\ the need to diversify sources of funding 
and to undertake related policy reforms. 

Program Mode 
Formal Iteinlng Programs 

The major distinguishing characteristic of formal 
vocational education and training is its combina- 
tion of academic instiiiction with skills training. 
If training is of high quality, formal vocational 
instruction can provide considerable flexibility 
and adaptability, enabling participants to find 
employment in a variety of work settings. The 
fact that Instruction is less job-specific than 
some employers desire is largely ofiset by the 
efifectivcness of combining academic and voca- 
tional learning. Investments in formal programs 
arc particularly important in countries where 
there is a general absence of vocational and 
technical instruction for school leavers 
(McMahon 1988). All countries need multiple 
training paths, and diverse economies reqiiire 
diverse methods of training. Some countries, 
however, have overlnvested in formal training 
capacity at the expense of the prlmaiy and 
secondary education base. The major problems 
associated with formal programs arc excessive 
program expansion and poor program quality. 

Conventional formal vocational training pro- 
grams are limited in their ability to provide 
skill-speciflc training largely because they cannot 
rapidly upgrade equipment, adjust curricula, or 
focus on the skill needs of specific employers. 
Formal training programs function best when 
large groups of students are instructed in a 
common, generic body of content that stajns fairly 
stable over time. There is a trade-off between 
economies of scale and the specificity of instruc- 
tion. Formal training responds very poorly to 
market needs, and attempts to make it demand- 
driven often duplicate training that can be 
obtained more qxiickly at less cost elsewhere. 
Formal training, therefore, should be encouraged 
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only in those areas In which it has a compars. Jve 
advantage. In general, skill-specific training 
should not be emphasized in formal programs. 

A^I.D should approach Investments in formal 
vocational training programs with caution — not 
because school-based programs are xmimpor- 
tant, but because providing effective assistance 
is very difficult. Formal programs are complex 
operations, and, under weak Implementing 
conditions, they arc difficult to implement and 
sustain* To achieve internal efficiency, an 
adequate resource base and qualified adminis- 
trative and instructional staff arc essential. A 
favorable policy context and a strong organiza- 
tional structure must support program develop- 
m^jnt. In many cases, though, the policy maker 
is faced with an imfavorable Implementing 
context and a highly complex training program. 

In most countries, the formal system is exten- 
sive, typically absorbing about 10 percent of the 
public education budget. A donor agency rarely 
can provide comprehensive assistance, and a 
limited activity — such as physical plant renova- 
tion — will have little long-term Impact on 
program quality unless other system components 
are also strengthened. Ministries of education 
often use donor funds as a replacement for, 
rather than as an addition to, government funds. 
Consequently, donor assistance becomes ab- 
sorbed into a resource-poor system. When donor 
assistance is phased out, resources are spread 
even more thinly than before. 

Large numbers of students enter formal voca- 
tional training programs with severe learning 
difficulties, weak basic skills, and poor study 
habits. Under these conditions, investments in 
formal vocational training are not used well and 
often carmot be Justified by the rate of return, 
which may be marginal, especially in low-income 
countries. If resources are restricted and a 
choice must be made between providing primary 
education or formal vocational training, then the 
investment should be made In primary 
education. 

If only limited Investments in formal vocational 
training can be made, they should be in the 
areas of management development, instructor 
training, and curriculum and instructional 
materials development. Unless these compo- 
nents arc strengthened, investments in physical 
resources carmot be effectively used. Physical 



resources do not guarantee an eflfcctive instruc- 
tional system, but they can help improve the 
efficiency of an already well-functioning system. 
The most cost-effective investments may be in 
those systems that are alreacty operating with a 
fiair degree of eflBciency. Such systems are able 
to make full use of the investment thereby 
increasing overall eflaclency. 

In the case of poorly functioning systems, the 
best policy option is to provide either compre- 
hensive assistance, thus strengthening all 
components, or no assistance at all. If anything 
less than comprehensive assistance is given, the 
investment will have little long-term impact. 
Caution should be exercised in order to prevent 
encouraging, through comprehensive assistance, 
the establishment of an overly expanded training 
system that caimot be adequately supported 
(Chapman and Windham 1985; Mlddleton and 
Demsky 1988). The inevitable outcome is 
poor-quality training and low cost-eff*ectiveness. 

In low-income countries, consideration should be 
given to consolidating the formal training system 
into a smaller entity that can reasonably be 
supported and managed, with comprehensive 
assistance given to such a smaller, stronger 
system. This increases the probability of realiz- 
ing long-term benefits from A.I.D. investment. 

Another policy option is to limit support to a 
single institution which, besides serving as an 
exemplar, focuses on a restricted range of critical 
skill areas. In order to determine the best way to 
achieve cost-effective training, considerable 
experimentation should occur, the primary 
purpose being to develop an integrated and 
effective learning system that can be replicated 
within the host coimtry context. A.I.D.'s sup- 
port, therefore, should be moderate and should 
extend over a ten- to fifleen-ycar period. 

Nonf ormal lyaining Programfl 

It has often been suggested that nonformal 
training projects offier better investment 
opportunities because of their potential to Impact 
directly on emplcyment generation. This study, 
however, found no basis of support for this 
opinion. Nonformal programs experience as 
many problems in implementation as do formal 
training programs, and program completers often 
experience as many difficulties in securing 
employment (see Appendix A). 
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In the case of specialized programs designed to 
address specific development needs such as 
literacy or employment generation, there may be 
no existing organizational structure capable of 
supporting project implementation. Such 
structures must be developed. With the atten- 
dant political and operational problems, project 
complexity is increased, and what initially 
appeared to be a simple project may quickly 
become very complicated. 

Specialized nonformal projects, however, are an 
important form of training for several reasons. 
They can target speciflc development problems or 
groups, they provide a relatively rapid and 
flexible response, and they can be modest in 
scale and implemented imder less than ideal 
conditions. In many of the smaller Latin Ameri- 
can and Caribbean countries where A.I.D. works, 
specialized nonformal programs may be the best 
policy option. These coimtries often have 
specific development problems that require 
immediate attention. Programs need to be 
designed which accommodate the particular 
implementing conditions within the country, and 
implementing requirements need to be reason- 
ably modest in order not to overburden the 
existing managerial and resource capacity. 
Required program elements must be built into 
the implementing organization to ensure 
success. 

The institution-based nonformal training sys- 
tems established in many of the middle-income 
countries of Latin America offer an appealing 
model because they have proven to be an effec- 
tive way to address development needs. Particu- 
larly promising is their emphasis on upgrading 
workers* combining institutional and firm-based 
training, targeting smaller employers, and 
training technicians and managers. They are 
also integrating services into a "package" of 
assistance to employers. 

The most successful institution-based programs 
arc in countries that have long traditions of 
vocational training. SENAI in Brazil, for exam- 
ple, traces its beginnings to 1342; SENA in 
Colombia to 1957; and INCE in Venezuela to 
1959. A.I.D.'s assistance in the 1960s and 
1970s helped support the development of these 
successful systems. These countries arc eco- 
nomically stronger than the smaller countries of 
the region and benefit from mature training 



infrastructures capable of supporting program 
development. 

Currently, however, A-I.D. works in countries 
that have less well-established training tradi- 
tions and are less well-off economically. These 
countries have neither a successful training 
tradition nor sufficient resources to support an 
extensive nonformal institution-based training 
system. In many cases where a national training 
authority has been established, the result has 
been only marginally successful. The organiza- 
tional structures are not sufficiently strong to 
support institutional development. Two prob- 
lems in particular plague these programs: 
excessive government control and the overexpan- 
sion of low-quality programs. 

In many of the Central American and Caribbean 
coimtries, national training boards arc imder the 
control of the national government Whatever 
private sector representation exists on the 
training boards is often ineflfective, and these 
programs tend to become overcentralized with 
weak links to employers. Political concerns may 
come to dominate decision making, and pro- 
grams are staffed to fulfill political obligations. 
The bureaucratic problems that often dominate 
formal training systems may also come to 
characterize national nonformal training 
systems. 

Some coimtries tend to build layers of training 
programs and spread them among various 
government ministries and agencies. These 
programs are often underfunded and poorly 
staffed and managed. In some cases, they are 
also underenroUed, because the quality of 
training is so poor that no one wants to attend. 
Few of these programs, however, are ever aban- 
doned completely. Because they serve a political 
constituency, the tendency is to add new pro- 
gram la5rers in the hope of demonstrating the 
ability to successfully address development 
problems. A.I.D. should not get trapped in this 
cycle. The most reasonable policy position in 
such a situation is to encourage and support 
program reduction, consolidation, and resource 
reallocation. 

AuI.D. should not overinvest in nonformal sys- 
ter?s for the same reasons that it should not 
ovciinvest in formal training programs. If 
investments are made, they should be targeted 
to activities that have a reasonable chance of 
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success and can have a major impact on the 
training S3rstcm. As in the case of formal pro- 
grams, one option is to single out a program, or a 
manageable group of programs, and provide 
long-term, comprehensive assistance with the 
objective of developing an exemplary Institution. 
Similarly, it may be better to invest in training 
sjrstems that are already working reasonably 
well, thus achieving a degree of excellence, rather 
than propping up low-quality systems. Many of 
the countries in which A.I.D. works arc desper- 
ately in need of examples of cost-effective institu- 
tions that can deliver quality training services. 

In general, it is better to invest in training 
technicians and first-line managers than in 
training skilled and semi-skilled workers. 
Upgrading and retraining arc better options than 
pre-employment training. Developing countries 
often experience critical shortages of technical 
first-line managers and skilled workers, which 
limit the ability of their economies to expand. 
Spreading assistance among many poorly 
performing programs that aim to provide entry- 
level training for semi-skilled workers should be 
avoided, because the probability of any lasting 
Impact is remote. 

Recently donors have expressed considerable 
interest in employer-based training. Many 
donors feel that the lack of relevancy and the low 
quality of much vocational training may be 
associated with working through government 
bureaucracies. Donors are also interested in 
more directly addressing the problems of eco- 
nomic growth, employment generation, and 
private sector development. However, there are 
few successful examples of donors working 
directly with enterprises. In the case of small- 
and medium-sized employers, the necessary 
administrative and management structure is 
lacking to centralize services. Successful train- 
ing programs have worked through intermediary 
organizations, such as service centers, employer 
groups, and trade associations. One long-term 
implication may be that A.I.D. will have to target 
activities directly to these nongovernmental 
organizations, largely bypassing the national 
government, in order to reach employers. 

In general, small- and medium-sized employers 
have the greatest training- related problems. 
Large employers arc able to orgamize flexible 
nonformal training programs to fit their needs. 



but small- and medium-sized employers do not 
have the resources to invest in training, and they 
do not know where to go for assistance. Their 
needs arc highly specific and the number of 
trainees small, making it difficult to achieve 
economies of scale. A major thrust in vocational 
training activities In the next decade may be 
directed at responding to the needs of small- and 
medium-sized firms. If A.I.D. is interested in the 
direct provision of assistance to small employers, 
it must find a way to coordinate services to 
them. 

Training is more valuable if it Is supplemented 
by other services that enable the employer to use 
training more effectively. These services are 
Intended to enhance the availability of capital, 
improve distribution, expand markets, increase 
the supply of raw materials, and encourage 
better product design. Successful programs In 
vocational training Include a "package" of related 
interventions that address the general con- 
straints to private sector growth. 

National Income Level 

Low-Xncome C onntrlM 

It is difficult to implement and sustain training 
projects successfully in low-income countries. 
Resources arc scarce, and management capacity 
is generally weak. The best policy option is to 
design administratively simple projects to be 
funded over an extended period. Donor-assisted 
projects often have been too complex to be 
successfully implemented in many of the coun- 
tries for which they were targeted. Given the 
complexity of the projects and the conditions 
under which they must be implemented, project 
time spans have been too short and the demand 
on local resources too great* 

A-I.D., however, tends to work primarily in low- 
income coimtrles. Its training strategy must be 
appropriate to the implementing conditions 
within these countries. While specific conditions 
may vary from country to coimtiy, successful 
project implementation In low-Income countries 
suggests the general guidelines that are laid out 
in Box VI- 1 (Chapman and Wndham 1985; 
Herschbach 1985, 1989; Bowels 1988; Mlddleton 
and Demsky 1988; Dougherty 1989; Fullan 
1989; Verspoor 1989). 
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Box VI-I 

Guideline* for Project Xmplementatioii in tam-lMcomt Countries 



• IfTiplenaeftladon aqxtdty, ' he most important 
determinant of project design Is implementation 
capacity. Project size and complexity should not 
be based on needs assessments. Low-Income 
countries have great needs but little Implement- 
ing capacity. Implementing capacity cannot be 
developed concurrently with project implementa- 
tion. 

• Least cost Investments should be made in 
those training alternatives that are the least 
costly and have the greatest potential for long- 
term sustainabillty. This may entail working 
through nongovernmental organtoitions and 
private voluntaiy organizations, establishing 
collaborative arrangements with employers, and 
offering nontradltional program modes. 

• Simple pn^jeds. Investments should be made in 
programs that are administratively simple and 
have modest resource requirements. Most forms 
of publicly supported Institution-based training, 
for example, are too complex and too expensive 
to be successfully implemented and sustained 
over the long term. They lack the management 
capacity, institutional support, and long-term 
resources required to administer complex proj- 
ects. 

• Modest friidol btoestinsnt Initial project invest- 
ments should be modest in order to Increase the 
likelihood that training programs will be sus- 
tained. Investments that are too large result in 
an overextension of capacity and severely strain 
existing resources, thus ensuring that projects 
will not be adequately supported over the long 
term. 

• Long-term outlook. Donor support should be 
sustained over a relatively long period of time. 
This is particularly Important under poor imple- 
menting conditions. Time is needed for man- 
agement capabilities to mature and for projects 
to become operationally embedded within the 
existing social, economic, and political frame- 
works. Project cycles of a decade should be con- 
sidered, and even longer cycles may be appropri- 
ate. The majority of successful training systems 
have been developed over a fifteen- to twenty- 
year period. The "permanent pilot" may be one 
of the best implementing options. 



• Inmmeatal deoekjpmenL Successful projects 
follow a pattern of incremental development 
Initial In^/estments are small; considerable 
experimentation takes place; expansion occurs 
only aftfir sufficient experience and success have 
been gained. It is essential that project expan- 
sion not take place until adequate management 
and staff capabilities exist, and a system capable 
of being sustained has been established. 

• Conoexttrated resoames. Resources should be 
concentrated In a limited number of programs 
with adequate support. FlexlbiHty should be 
maintained In order to reduce trsining costs. 
Unprove efficiency, and enhance relevancy. 
Resources should be focused on building the key 
elements required for program quality. Tliese 
Include management capability, staff develop- 
ment, instructional materials, a certification 
system, and Job placement. 

• Becurvent costs. Projects frequentiy cannot be 
sustained over the long term because they lack 
sufficient resources. There must be an adequate 
level of recurrent support in order to maintain 
program quality. Project size and complexity 
should be based on the availability of recurrent 
fundUig over the e3q)ected life of the project. All 
too often, however, funding Involves shifting 
resources away from other activities, only to shift 
them back after a donor completes its work. In 
the long run, this kind of assistance creates 
training liabilities that cannot be supported at an 
adequate level of economic return. 

• Unit costs. The unit cost of training is an impor- 
tant variable. Project activities should be devel- 
oped at costs comparable to local costs; other- 
wise the probability of sustaining the activities is 
seriously reduced. If local programs cannot 
afford similar services once donor assistance has 
ended, then the host country cannot be expected 
to assume support for the training over the long 
term. 
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Middle- Income Coontries 

Given their greater resources, mlddle-incoEnc 
countries have a greater capacity to support 
multi-layered vocational training systems. 
Because dj^namic economies need diverse ways 
to address manpower needs, training systems in 
these coimtrles should include a combination of 
cost-effective training programs. For example, it 
may be desirable for middle-income countries to 
develop a two-stage system in which formal 
institutions provide generic training and nonfor- 
mal training programs provide sklll-speciflc, 
short-term training. Major policy considerations 
for training program design and implementation 
in middle-income countries include the points 
summarized in Box VI-2. 



Xmproving Program Q^oLaUty and 
Sustainabilily 

Implementing Context and Project Complexity 

Donor agencies, in general, have yet to solve the 
problem of sustaining vocational training proj- 
ects. Some economists have argued that the 
problem is one of investing in the wrong type of 
training, and they advocate the use of manpower 
and cost-eflfectivencss studies to guide invest- 
ment decisions. This study, however, suggests 
that the most serious problems are achieving 
program quality and sustainability, and that the 
most critical challenge is working elffectively 
within the complexities of the implementing 
context The particular training mode is not as 
Important to success as the combination of 
social, economic, and political conditions that 
will foster program stability, eflQcient use of 
resources, long-tenn development, and eiffectlve 
links with employers* 

External and internal efficiency are linked 
through the interdependent relationship of 
implementing context and project complexity. If 
project requirements far exceed the implement- 
ing capacity, there is little likelihood that quality 
training programs of any type can be implement- 
ed or sustained. 

The projects most likely to succeed are those 
with high implementing support and low design 
complexity; whenever possible, A.LD. should 
attempt to achieve this combination. Projects 
with high support and high complexity may 
succeed if a strategy of incremental expansion is 
followed. Conditions of low support and high 
complexity should be avoided; the most likely 
outcome is poor training quality and lack of 
sustainability. In the case of low support and 
low complexity, the best strategy is to implement 
a "permanent pilot" project. 

System and Oiganlzational ReqalrementB 

Training projects arc implemented within the 
context of training sj^tems. The major task of 
the donor is to assist in the development of 
sjrstem capabilities necessary to attain the 
training objectives and sustain operations after 
donor support ends. If the required system 
capabilities not developed, the project will 
ultimately fail. 

At the operational level, developing strong 
management and Instructional staff capabilities 



BozVI'2 

Guidelines for Project Implementation 
in Middle- Inoome Countries 

• Frii)aie sector Snkages. E^stabbshing linkages 
between training and employment is essential 
to successful program planning, and these 
linkages arc particularly important at the 
local level. As economies develop and become 
more sophlsUcated, employers demand more 
from training systems. The existence of 
linkages then becomes vital to the Implemen- 
tation of successful training programs. 



• Cast oontabtmenL Because the private 
sectors In middle- Income countries are more 
developed, these countries enjoy considerable 
potential for cost containment through collab- 
orative efforts with employers. Training proj- 
ects should maximize these opportunities. 

• Eetndrung and vpgratimg. Many middle- 
income countries are attempting to 
restructure their economies following the 
private-sector, ejqjort-led development model. 
This Is especially true In the Latin American 
and Caribbean region. Under these 
circumstances, vocational training should 
emphasize retraining workers and upgrading 
skills. The most pressing need of employers 
Is to Improve quality and productlvlly. and 
the vocational training system should focus 
on this objective. 

• Eebabitiiation. Given current resource con- 
straints, middle- Income countries should 
focus Investments on the rehabilitation of 
training institutions rather than on the estab- 
lishment of new programs. 
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is crucial. Strong management is a precondition 
for successful project implementation and 
sustalnablllty. All levels of management involved 
in the project must be addressed: adrndnistrci- 
tion, support, and Instruction. Furthermore, 
management development should be viewed as 
an ongoing process and must be supported 
throughout the life of the training activity. 

There is a direct relationship between the quality 
of the instructional staff and the quality of 
instruction. In most cases, it will not be possible 
to rely on local recruitment of instructional staff. 
Pre-service training does not have to be exten- 
sive, but it must be available. Pre-service 
training, moreover, must be coupled with in- 
service training and supervision. This is impor- 
tant in directing instruction towards achieving 
project objectives. The combination of in-service 
training and instructional supervision character- 
izes the more successful programs and is one of 
the most cost-eflfectlve ways to enhance quality. 

Recruiting technically qualified individuals and 
then training them in classroom instruction and 
management skills is cost-effective. Licensing 
and certification requirements help to ensure 
quality. More effective staff can be developed if 
the op-jratlng tmlt has control over recruitment 
and hiring. 

Nonformal specialized training programs may 
have the greatest need for staff training. They 
recruit staff from many different sources, and 
there arc usually few controls on staff quality. 
Although individuals from business and industry 
may have technical skills, they often lack basic 
academic skills. 

.\.I.D, should avoid overinvestment in tools, 
machinery, equipment, and facilities. The lesson 
learned from private voluntary organizations is 
instructive: excellent training results are often 
obtained with modest material investments. 
Moreover, a modest level of investment may 
actually improve the likelihood of program 
sustainability because recurrent expenditure 
requirements are kept to a minimum. In partic- 
ular, overinvestment in elaborate instructional 
facilities should be avoided, and greater use 
should be made of institutional collaboration 
with employers. 

One of the best ways to improve instructional 
efficiency is to provide an adequate supply of 
instructional materials. In many developing 



coimtries, instructional resources arc simply not 
available. Technical content should be regularly 
upgraded through the use of prepared instruc- 
tional materials, which requires only moderate 
resources. Providing textbooks and print materi- 
als may be three to four times more cost-effective 
than providing teacher training for poorly per- 
forming staff. 

Small- and medium-sized f^ rms, in particular, 
benefit from instructional materials tliat enable 
them to train their own staff. Considerable 
amounts of technical content relating to new 
technology can be embedded in instructional 
materials that are kept current. These materials 
may also provide a partial solution to the prob- 
lem of delivering specialized instruction to small 
groups of individuals. 

The capacity of local teachers to develop simple 
instructional materials should be fostered, since 
such a capacity enables them to enrich and 
supplement their own teaching. The devel- 
opment of local capability reduces reliance on 
government- and foreign-produced materials and 
can reduce costs. There is also a greater proba- 
bility that instruction will be adapted to the 
needs of local employers. 

Central American and Caribbean countries have 
a major problem in achieving economies of scale. 
Countries with populations of two and three 
million do not have a potential pool of specialized 
users large enough to make the cost of produc- 
ing technical material reasonable, particularly 
when frequent revision of materials is necessary. 
This is one of the most pressing policy problems 
that A,I.D. could address, particularly because 
instructional materials can have such a decisive 
impact on program quality. Possible options 
include combining government and private 
sector capabilities, increasing market size by 
addressing both public and private training, and 
supporting and financing the regional develop- 
ment of instructional materials. 

Training system design should be balanced and 
sequenced. Total system requirements must be 
addressed in project design; otherwise institu- 
tional distortion is introduced. Some system 
components must be developed before others. It 
is particularly important to address the dynamic 
and uncertain project elements, such as man- 
agement, and not focus exclusively on the more 
static project elements, such as facilities and 
equipment. System overload should be avoided 
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by designing projects that do not overcxtend the 
existing resource and institutional framework, 
and by not initiating training before the system 
is adequately developed. The tendency to design 
overly complex projects — which consequently 
arc poorly implemented and cannot be sustained 
— should be avoided. It is best to start out small 
and expand incrementally as system capabilities 
arc developed. 

Training systems operate within organizational 
structures. Complex projects Involve working at 
all organizational levels. They depend on the 
cooperation of policy and planning organizations, 
support agencies, line agencies, and operating 
units. This often requires considerable coordina- 
tion. Many low-income countries lack the 
resources and the degree of cflQciency or integra- 
tion among organizational levels necessary to 
support program implementation. Resources 
may be spread too thinly or may be allocated to 
low priority activities. Project support among the 
different organizational levels may be uneven, or 
a particular level may exert undue influence on 
project implementation. Successful implementa- 
tion requires adequate support of all levels; in 
particular, the operating unit must be given 
sufficient support. 

One approach would be to design less complex 
projects, reducing project scale and deemphasiz- 
ing broad national objectives in favor of limited 
objectives with a reasonable probability of 
successful accomplishment. Another approach 
is to divide implementation into phases, following 
a plan of incremental development that allows for 
considerable experimentation, feedback, and 
modification- Large-scale implementation should 
be attempted only after the organizational 
structure itself has proven to be sufficiently 
strong and enough experience has been gained 
to know what works. 

Diversifying the Finance of Training 

Most developing countries still rely heavily on 
public revenues to finance vocational education 
and training- With increased deiixands on public 
funds and declining resources for education, 
governments cannot maintain adequate levels of 
fvmdlng for program implementation. As a result 
of inadequate and unstable funding, the quality 
and sustainability of training programs have 
declined. 



One of the more pressing policy considerations 
for A-I.D. is to work with developing countries to 
strengthen and broaden the financial base of 
vocational education and training through 
diversifying the sources of funding. Policies arc 
needed that encourage less reliance on public 
funding, greater use of private sources of 
funding, and increased involvement on the part 
of employers in the training process. A.I.D. 
should apply its experience and leverage to 
assist developing countries In cjqjloring f . broad 
range of alternative sources of finance. 

There is no simple answer as to how training 
should be financed. Funding options depend on 
the local implementing context, level of national 
development, and training mode imder 
consideration. An important task is to identify 
the benefits and constraints of each funding 
option in a given context 

In low-income coimtries, public funding will 
continue to be important because few other 
options exist. The social and external benefits of 
training may outweigh the individual benefits, 
thus JustlfyUig public investment. These 
countries, however, need to use their resources 
more efficiently. Their training systems often are 
vastty overextended, and an important function 
may be to eliminate marginal programs and 
reallocate resources. 

In middle-income countries, it will be important 
to broaden the tax base by changing the tax 
structure and by ensuring the effective 
administration and collection of taxes. Regional 
and local Jurisdictions will also require the 
authority to tax. Government and donors will 
have to develop new partnerships with business 
and industry and with community organizations 
in order to tap private sources of funding. In the 
past, A.I.D. has generally worked with govern- 
ments. Now A.I.D. will have to form relationships 
with nongovernmental orgariizations and private 
associations. Changing the way in which 
training is financed will also aflfect the way in 
which training projects are designed and 
Implemented. 

Addressing the complex policy issues involved in 
broadening the funding base poses a major 
challenge for host countries and donor 
organizations alike. Central governments will 
have to relinquish a measure of control over 
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resources and their use. The interests of 
competing groups in society will have to be 
balanced and the outcomes of change assessed. 
Establishing a favorable climate for policy 
dialogue and reform represents a very 
constructive role for A.I.D. to play in the 1990s. 

Condusion: Vocational Education 
and Itoining in the 19906 

A.I.D. faces a significant challenge, and an 
equally signiflcant opportunity, in providing 
support for vocational education and training. In 
Latin America and the Caribbean, policy makers 
will continue to grapple with the problem of 
providing more and better quality training. 
Spiraling population growth, rapidly expanding 
cities, lagging formal economies, and the bur- 
geoning need for employment — all of these 
factors combine to increase the demand for 
greater educational and training opportunity, 
even in the face of increasing financial con- 
straints. Vocational education and training 
projects, however, have been difficult to establish 
and sustain, particularly in the low-income 
countries in which A.I.D. works. Clearly the 
challenge is to do better with fewer resources. 

As A.LD. moves into the 1990s, it has the 
opportunity to build on its considerable experi- 
ence by broadening its focus. Policy makers, 
donors, and planners need to give much greater 
attention to understanding the implementing 
context, appraising project complexity and fitting 
projects to local contexts, assessing the system 
requirements of training programs, and 
broadening the sources of funding. Introducing 
change into contexts that are poorly imderstood 
is difficult; sustaining projects that have 
overextended existing implementing capability is 
impossible; and providing effective training is 
tinlikely if system components do not work well 
together. 

Issues of program quality, sustalnability, and 
effectiveness must continue to occupy the 
forefront of policy deliberations among donor 
organizations and developing countries. 
Successfully addressing these issues requires a 
broader planning focus. Only with such a focus 
will countries be able to implement vocational 
education and training programs that contribute 
to sustainable economic growth. 
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Select A.LD. Projects in 
Vocational Education and Training 

Introduction 

A-I.D. has built up considerable experience in the 
design and implementation of technical assis- 
tance projects in vocational education and 
training. Results, however, have been mixed. 
Some proJ(^cts have succeeded, while others have 
fallen short of expectation, experienced consider- 
able difficulty in implementation, or become 
hostage to the political and economic environ- 
ment. EX^en in the case of less successful 
projects, however, valuable lessons can be 
learned. 

This review identifies factors that contribute to 
project success or failure. Twenty-four training 
projects that A.I.D. has conducted were ana- 
lyzed. The purpose of the review was to identify 
the common variables that affect project imple- 
mentation. 

Of the 24 projects reviewed, three were located in 
Asia, five in the Caribbean, four in Latin Ameri- 
ca» three in North Africa and the Middle East, 
and nine in Sub-Saharan Africa. Average project 
duration was three years; the shortest project 
was one year in length and the longest eight 
years. The average A.I.D. contribution was $4.7 
million. Twenty-one of the projects were in 
nonforaial education, two were in formal educa- 
tion, and one was mixed. Project components 
included the construction of training facilities, 
the purchase of commodities, the provision of 
participant training and technical assistance, the 
development of curriculum and instructional 
materials, the conduct of surveys and studies, 
and the establishment of loan funds. 

The projects chosen for analysis varied greatly in 
objectives, scope, design* and intended target 
population. In some cases, training activities 



were an integral part of larger projects; in others, 
the development of a training sjretem was the 
major project activity. 

The projects were selected for review because 
audit or evaluation reports were available. In 
some cases, reports were excluded because they 
had little information to contribute. Neverthe- 
less, the conclusions reached can probably be 
generalized throughout A,I.D. training- related 
projects. 

Limitations C3f Data 

Ideally, project performance should be evaluated 
against two standards: (1) the relative impor- 
tance of project objectives to the achievement of 
national development objectives, and (2) the 
degree to which these objectives were realized. 
This review focuses mainly on the second 
standard. Project documentation did not provide 
sufficient information to assess the importance 
of project objectives. Although the appropriate- 
ness of project objectives was discussed in some 
cases, most evaluations asstmied that project 
objectives were valid. Most reports did not 
clarify the basis of establishing project objec- 
tives, and evaluators generally focused on the 
attainment of project objectives. If a high 
number of objectives were realized, the project 
was considered successful. 

One measure of project eflfectiveness is the 
percentage of the enrollment target achieved. 
Another is job placements. The reports con- 
tained insufficient information to make detailed 
judgments about either. 

Accurate cost information should be included in 
every project evaluation because cost is critically 
important to the question of project sustain- 
ability. Particularly useful are comparative data 
on project costs vls-a-vls local costs for specific 
activities. Unit training cost is an important 
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indicator of program effectiveness. In general, 
however, cost data were lacking in the project 
evaluations. There was insufficient information 
in the documents reviewed to make any type of 
accurate comparison feasible. The reviewer's 
impression, however, is that overall project costs 
were high. Annual average per-student training 
costs of $2,000 to $4,000, or higher, were the 
norm in many cases. 

Evaluations must share enough common infor- 
mation to facilitate analysis. A full assessment 
of project outcomes cannot be made based on 
the information currently available. Given the 
above limitations, it appears that the project 
evaluation procedure in general needs to be 
restructured to yield more complete information 
for comparative analysis. 

Samimuy of Factors Contributing to Project 
Quality and Sustainabilily 

Issues of program quality and sustainability are 
at the forefront of policy concerns. Most devel- 
oping countries are faced with complex training 
problems, but the resources they have to address 
these problems are severely limited. Poorly 
conceived and implemented projects only further 
strain already overextended resource bases. 

Successful vocational education and training 
projects have been extremely difficult to imple- 
ment. AJ.D.'s experience bears this out, and it 
is probably not much different from the experi- 
ence of most other donor agencies. Only a few of 
the projects examined accomplished most of 
their objectives to a reasonable degree. In these 
cases, implementation reached the operational 
stage, and there was a measurable impact — as 
well as a fair probability that the host country 
would sustain some of the project elements over 
the long term. Four or five of the projects could 
be placed in this category. Serious implementa- 
tion problems, however, plagued most of the 
other projects. Objectives were not attained, and 
performance was substandard. Impact was 
marginal, and there was little probability that the 
project would have sustainable results. More 
than half of the projects reviewed fit into this 
group. The remainder fell somewhere between. 
Clearly, one of A«I.D.'s more urgent needs is to 
improve the project implementation process, so 
that there is a reasonable probability that project 
activities can be successfully sustained. 



No single project evaluation or audit report gav j 
comprehensive irsights into why projects were, 
or were not, successfully implemented. Collec- 
tively, however, a number of factors are consis- 
tently demonstrated by the projects. 

What makes projects wortt? Factors identified as 
contributing to successful project implementa- 
tion include the following: 

• A.I.D. and the host arc in agreement about 
the project goals and how they can best be 
achieved. The project is planned collabora- 
tively, with major responsibilities Jointly 
addressed. The host takes an active part in 
all phases of the project, and a strong 
mentoring relationship develops. 

• The host country and institution have a 
strong, continuing, and long-term commit- 
ment to the project — they meet their 
commitments for resources and staff, they 
assign a high priority to the project, and they 
deliver on time. 

• Key individuals take the responsibility for 
meeting project objectives — they obtain the 
help of others, eliminate project bottlenecks, 
solve operational problems, and improvise 
and adapt as necessary. 

• Contractual agreements and procedures for 
achieving project objectives are clear, A.I.D. 
keeps project delays to a minimum, there are 
few unanticipated changes, and the contrac- 
tors deliver on time. 

• All parties involved exhibit strong manage- 
ment* Responsibilities are clearly indicated, 
reasonable time lines are developed, adequate 
resources arc available to carry out the tasks, 
performance is monitored and reviewed, and 
performance expectations are clearly 
identified. If management capabilities are 
lacking, they arc developed; support systems 
are established, and the organization is 
strengthened as necessary. 

• The project is reasonable in size and can be 
implemented within the constraints of 
existing capabilities and resources. Basic 
project assiunptions are realistic. 
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In summaiy, successful projects arc collabora- 
tively planned and implemented. The host 
country or institution values the project, com- 
mits resources, and assumes major responsibili- 
ties. Contractual obligations are clear. The 
project objectives are realistic and mutually 
agreed upon. Strong leadership and manage- 
ment capabilities exist. Support systems are 
developed, and the organization itself is strength- 
ened if necessary. The project does not overex- 
tend the capacity of the organization to success- 
fully implement activities • 

What makes projects fail? Factors that contrib- 
ute to lack of success include the following: 

• The project is overly complex; it cannot be 
successfully implemented with existing capa- 
bilities. 

• The project duration is too short; objectives 
cannot be accomplished within existing time 
and resource constraints. 

• The host staff is lacking in capabilities, the 
host institution is unable to recruit and retain 
qualified staff, the project lacks sufficient 
numbers of mid-level technical specialists, or 
an adequate staff development program is 
missing. 

• The counterpart's contribution is not made, 
technical inputs are delayed, recurrent funds 
for program maintenance are inadequate, or 
funds are not released on time by the host. 

• The project's management capacity is weak — 
the management system is cumbersome, 
supervision is poor, lines of authority are 
unclear, decision making is uncoordinated, 
project leadership is weak, and no system for 
developing management skills exists. 

• Financial accounting and record-keeping are 
poor, reporting is inaccurate, cost estimates 
prove inaccurate, errors, omissions, and 
inconsistencies are found in the contract, or 
delaj's in negotiating the contract and amend- 
ments occur. 

• Misunderstandings and conflicts between 
parties develop regarding project outcomes 
and financial obligations, the government 



makes changes in the project, or contractors 
do not deliver services. 

• Project backstopping is slow and cumber- 
some; delays are experienced in construction 
schedules. 

• The demand for training or the availability of 
trainees was not adequately assessed. Faulty 
assumptions are made regarding the complex- 
ity of training, the ability of the students, or 
the capabilities of staff. 

• Assumptions about job placement opportuni- 
ties prove to be faulty. Program completers 
cannot get jobs, because no placement 
mechanism exists, labor demand is low, or 
the level of training is Inadequate or 
inappropriate. 

CoaclasiGos 

Project design and performance can be markedly 
improved if the following points are considered: 

• In low-income countries, organizationally 
simple projects should be designed, as the 
management capacity is not available to run 
complex projects, related institutional support 
is imavailable, necessary resources are lack- 
ing, and employment opportunities are 
limited. 

• In general, the length of training projects 
needs to be extended. At a minimum, most 
projects need a decade of assistance before 
they are self-sustaining. Management 
capability needs to mature, and it takes time 
for the project to become operationally 
embedded within the existing economic, 
political, and social framework. 

• Funding should be modest initially and in- 
creased incrementally as cxperierxce and 
success are gained. The tendency to infuse 
projects with large amounts of funding over a 
relatively short period of time should be 
avoided. Funds cannot be used we) ■ , institu- 
tional distortion occurs, and the csr.ential 
managerial and organizational structures are 
not developed sufficiently to sustain project 
operation. 

• Project costs should be comparable to local 
costs; otb.erwise, the probability of sustaining 
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the project is seriously reduced. If local 
programs cannot afford similar services, then 
the host country cannot be expected to 
asstime support over the long term. USAE) 
must expect to assume all of the capital, 
operating, and recurrent costs for each project 
service, unless it is one which the host can 
and expects to support over the long terai. 

• Local input and commitment are essential for 
all proj..ct phases, including all levels of 
project design and operation. 

• Projects ore more successful if they give 
substantial attention to strengthening the host 
countries' institutional and organizational 
capabilities, including management capacity. 

• Counterpart staff are crucial for project suc- 
cess. Projects are more successful if they 
provide staff training prior to other project 
activities. The practice of training staff con- 
currently with project implementation should 
be avoided. 
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PROJECT SUMMARIES-ASIA 



Project 

Indonesia^ 1979-1983. Rural Works Project. Non- 
formal training. US $3m; GOI $46m; loans $25m. 

Objectim 

Improve rural construction projects: construct training 
center, provide training. 

Outputs 

Good progress, but some shortfalls in construction: 
training provided. 

Problems 

Delays on the part of the Government of Indonesia to 
provide technical Inputs: delays In the release of 
funds: lack of technical capability: financial account- 
ing not provided. 

Soimx 

Frltzler, G.G. 1980. Memorandum Report No. 2-4- 
97-80-19. Rural Works - Indonesia. USAID/ 
Indonesia. 



Project 

Pakistan, 1984- 1990. Baluchistan Area Development, 
Nonformal training. Cost figures unavailable: non- 
formal training component not disaggregated from 
total project budget. 

Objectives 

Provide participant training: train local staff. 



Project 

Thailand, 1966-1972. Rural Nonformal Education 
Mobile School. Nonformal, pre-employment training. 
US $7m: GOT amount unknown. 

Objectivrs 

Provide commodities, participant training, and 
technical assistance in project design, management, 
and evaluation: establish system of 54 mobile training 
centers: establish five regional polytechnic schools: 
Improve Bangkok polytechnic. 

Outputs 

45 mobile training centers in operation: one regional 
polytechnic upgraded: four polytechnics equipped with 
tools and equipment 80,000 Individuals enrolled: 431 
professionals trained abroad. 

Problems 

Inadequate recurrent funds for program maintenance: 
facilities, equipment, and materials barely adequate: 
equipment repali- and replacement problems. 

Source 

Giovanni, R.S.: Armstrong, L.T.: and Jansen, W.H. 
1981. Thailand: Rw-al Nortforwal Ediicalion - The 
Mobile Trade Trainir^ Schools, Project Impact EXralua- 
tion No. 25, USAID/Thalland. 



Outputs 

On target. 

Pitsblcms 

Lack of counterparts: recruitment of qualified local 
stair. 

Souroe 

LaPorte, R.: Hill, RO,: and Anderson. J. 1987. 
Interim Evaluation of the Baluchistan Area Develop- 
ment Project. 391-0479, Washington, D.C: TvT 
Associates, 
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PROJECT SUMMARIES - CARIBB E AN 



Tirojcct 

Caribbean regional. 1982- 1987. Regional Skills 
Training. Nonformal training. US $4. 77m. 

Objectives 

Establish training network with support services; 
develop information system; train staff; develop 
instructional modules; train unemployed youth. 

Outputs 

Process of institutionalization proceeding well; 
Information system established; 70-90 percent place- 
ment rates for trainees; high-quality training. 

Problems 

Insufficient funds budgeted to support network; 
information not being used effectively; structured 
training plans lacking. 

Souxoe 

Comings. J.P.; Girling, R.H.; RawUngs. E.; and 
Saaveda. L.E. 1987. Evaluation of the Regional Non- 
formal Skills Traixiing Program. 538-0073. USAID/ 
RDO/C. 



Ptoject 

Dominican Republic, 1980-1983. Training and 
Advisory Center for Women. Nonformal training and 
advisory service. Cost figures unavailable. 

Objectives 

Establish general training and advisory service center; 
provide skill training for formal and informal sector 
employment; provide network support and advisory 
services; provide skills upgrading; provide technical 
a^lstance. 

Outputs 

Center development on target; training seriously below 
target; network development on target. 

Problexns 

Questionable if employment/ Income earning potential 
exists for trainees; training areas need to be carefully 
selected; ineffective management system. 

Souxoe 

Dore, E.W.; Girling. R.H.; and Relchmann. R. 1983. A 
Mid-course Evaluation of a Training and Advisory 
Center for Women (APBC/CENAM) in Santo Domingo, 
the Dominican Republic. Washington, D.C.: Interna- 
tional Center for Research on Women. 



Project 

Dominican Republic, 1983-1988. Human Resources 
Development Project. Nonformal skills development 
skills training, and loan fund. US $5.4m; GODR 
$1.4m. 

Objectim 

Provide technical assistance to training Institutions; 
provide student loans; provide faculty loans for 
additional study; provide loans to institutions for 
commodities. 

Outputs 

Student loans efllclentty disbursed; faculty and 
commodity loan components not Implemented; 
improved computer capability. 

lYoblexns 

Inadequate follow-up; capacity to provide labor market 
studies lacking; poor performance by contractor; poor 
technical assistance performance; ^vlthdrawal of sup- 
port by key institutions; devaluation of peso. 

Source 

USAID/Dominican Republic. 1985. "^Juman 
Resources Development Project for the Dominican 
Republic. 517-0127. Mid- term evaluaUon. 



Project 

Jamaica, 1978-1982. Manpower Planning. Training, 
and Employment Project. Nonformal, short-term 
training. US $950,000; GOJ $650,000. 

Ohjcctivts 

Provide training in labor market and employment 
Information collection. Interviewing and evaluation, 
and test development: develop vocational and Job 
counseling techniques. 

Outputs 

All outputs qualitatively deficient; activities Incomplete 
or never done. 

P^lems 

Project overly ambitious and unrealistic; resources not 
effectively used; political Issues delayed funding; 
country inputs substantially below initial projections; 
quality of technical assistance uneven; purchased 
coiiunodltics inappropriate in some cases; resources 
Inadequate to achieve objectives. 

Soutcse 

Johnson, F., and Taggart R. 1984. Manpower 
Planning, Training and Employment Project Evaluation 
Summary, Part IL 532-0047. USAID /Jamaica. 
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Project 

Jamaica. 1983-1989. Basic Skills Training Project. 
MulUple activlUes. US $13.4m: GOJ $49.9m. 

Objectives 

Assist the Human Employment and Resources 
Training Trust; upgrade and expand nonformal skills 
training programs and formal technical Institutions; 
provide loans to institutions for commodities; provide 
technical assistance. 

Outputs 

Three academies established; administrative structure 
developed: failed to achieve objectives related to non- 
formal training: some facility upgrading accomplished; 
participant training short of target. 

Problecas 

Management capabilities lacking: project too complex: 
poor contractor performance: political inteiference: 
high training costs. 

Sources 

Blank. L. 1988. A Review oJRCA/GE Inputs into the 
Non-Jormal Skills Training Component of the Basic 
Skills Training Project USAID /Jamaica. 

Kelly. T.F.. and Kenneke. L.J. 1989. An Evaluation of 
the Basic Skills Trainvig Project (J(>maiccO. Newton. 
Massachusetts: Educational Development Center. 
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PROJECT SUMMARIES 



LATIN AMERICA 



Project 

Ecuador. 1978-1981. Small Business and Employ- 
ment Generation. Nonformal training. US$442,400; 
recipients $460,000. 

Objectives 

Train and place 90 men, 150 women, 100 mothers, 
and 30 young men. 

Outputs 

37 men completed training; 8 women received on-the- 
job training; 69 mothers completed training, 8 
employed; 10 young men placed. 

Ptdblemm 

Unrealistic targets; lack of stall; Inability to attract 
trainees; trainees lacked basic academic skills; man- 
agement Insufllclencles; counterpart contribution not 
made. 

Source 

USAID/Ecuador. 1981. SnvjR Business and Employ- 
ment GeTieration. Memorandum Audit Report No. 
1-518-81-19. 



Ftoject 

Ecuador. 1979- 1982. Employment Generation and 
Placement of Marginal Youths. Nonformal PVO. US 
$377,000; other $659,000. 

Objecthm 

Strengthen Institutional quality; develop curriculum 
and instructional materials; cx)nduct labor market 
studies; upgrade Instructional stall; train and place 
students. 

Outputs 

Mixed progress In strengthening institution; 10 
percent of materials developed; mixed progress with 
labor market studies; mixed progress with stafT 
upgrading; 20 percent achievement 'bf training ob- 
jectives. 

Problems 

Major organizational and administrative problems; 
Implementation overly complex; staff development 
program not Initiated; staff lacked basic communi- 
cation skills; weak curriculum; lack of equipment and 
materials. 

Source 

Lamb, G. 1980. Technology With a Human Touch: 
Vocational Skills Training for Disadvanlaged Youth. 
OPG 518-0007. USAID/Ecuador. 



Project 

Honduras, 1984-1992. Advisory Council for Human 
Resource Development (CADERH). Nonformal service 
center. US $14. 159m. 

Objectives 

Develop competency-based curriculum materials and 
certllication examinations; develop capacity to conduct 
needs analyses; develop media and materials produc- 
tion capacity. 

Outputs 

Good progress in materials development; difllculties 
with needs analyses; media development on target. 

I¥oblexn8 

lack of sufficient mid-level technical specialists; goal 
of self-sufficiency unrealistic; completion date of 
project underestimated. 

Sources 

McNeil, J.; Mllbmth, R.; Paredes, E.; and Herschbach, 
D. 1989. Evaluation of Centro Asesor para el Desar- 
roUo de Recursos Himumos de Honduras (CADERH) • 
Los Angeles: Ju4rez and Associates. 

Tucker, W.W., and Gloetzner, J.T. 1987. Evaluation 
USAID/ Honduras CADERH Project. Washington, D.C.: 
Academy for Educational Development. 



Project 

Paraguay. 1977-1978. Vocational Institute. Non- 
formal PVO. US$390,000. 

Objectives 

Construct facilities; upgrade electrical installations. 
Outputs 

All objectives achieved. 
Problems 

No major problems. 

SOUIGC 

USAID/ Paraguay. 1980. Vocational Institute. Project 
Evaluation Sununary, Parti. 526-0507. 
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PROJECT SUMMARIES - NORTH AFRICA AND MIDDLE EAST 



Project 

Egypt 1980-1984. Vehicle Maintenance Training 
Project. Nonformal training. US $4.5ni. 

Objectiwa 

Establish training center for transportation sector: 
provide technicEil assistance; provide participant train- 
ing: achieve training target of 200 in first year, 540 in 
following years. 

Outputs 

Project performance generally poor, construction 
behind schedule: participant training six months 
behind schedule; 85 individuals trained to date. 

ProblemB 

Lack of agreement among USAID, contractor, and 
transport syndicate: delay in customs clearances and 
construction; weak leadership: political issues dis- 
tmcting. 

Source 

USAID/Egypt. 1984. Vehicle Maintenance Training - 
Final Evahiotion, 263-0114. 



Project 

Morocco, 1980-1985. Social Services Training Project. 
Nonformal training. US $6.5m; GOM $7.2m. 

Objectives 

Improve the quality and range of skill training oppor- 
tunities for Moroccan youth; improve the administra- 
tive and management capability of the Mlnlstiy of 
Handicrafts and Social Affairs. 

Outputs 

Most project activities behind schedule. 
Problems 

Original project design not complete: misunder- 
standings developed; management cumbersome; local 
institution support weak: capacity to place trainees in 
labor market uncertain. 

Souioe 

Bredle, J.W.B., and Abou-Sayf, F.K. 1983. Social 
Services Training Project Mid-point Evaluation Report, 
608-0157. Washington, D.C.: Creative Associates. 



Project 

Jordan, 1979-1982. VocaUonal Training Project. 
Nonformal training. US $2. 125m; GOJ $3.025m. 

Objectives 

Construct and equip Yajoura trade training center: 
train stall: provide technical assistance for instruc- 
tional design. 

Outputs 

Construction behind schedule: commodities remain to 
be procured; staff training on target. 

Problems 

Construction schedule too ambitious; complexities of 
host countiy contracting. 

Source 

USAID/Jordan. 1981. Vocational Training, Project 
Evaluation Sumniary, 278-0238. 
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PROJECT SUMMARIES 



- SUB-SAHARAN AFRICA 



Project 

Botswana, 1985-1991. Junior Secondary Education 
Improvement Project Formal education. US 
$16.318m: GOB $6. 193m. 

ObjecthM 

E>evelop curriculum and Instructional materials; train 
teachers: strengthen system planning, management 
and supervision capabilities. 

Outputi 

Curriculum and Instructional materials development 
behind schedule; good progress ma.de on developing 
system compjonen ts. 

Prablemji 

Lack of qualified mid-level counterparts to implement 
project activities; project management capacity not 
strong enough: project backs topping cumbersome and 
slow; unrealistic time line for completing work. 

Source 

George, R; MacKenzle, B.; Beldlng, B,: and Fuller, B. 
1988. Jurdor Secx>ndajy Educaikfnl^ 
Project Mid-project Evaluation. Washington, D.C.: 
Louis Berger. 



Project 

Djibouti, 1980-1985. Human Resources Development. 
Nonformal training. Cost figures unavailable. 

Objective 

Construct training facility; recruit and train stafT; 
develop curriculum; develop placement ofllce; 
strengthen management. 

Outoomes 

Construction on time and below cost satisfactory 
progress In staf* recruitment and training: curriculum 
development component not Implemented; manage- 
ment training not achieved. 

Government removed key component; ability level of 
entering students low; lack of Job placement opportu- 
nities; no formal system for Improving maiiagement 
skills of counterparts. 

Source 

Norrls, M. 1984. Human Resources Developm'^nt, 
Djibouti Project Evaluation, 603-0006. USAID/ 
DjlbouU. 



Project 

Ghana, 1976-1980. Nonformal Conmiunlty-based 
Vocational Ekiucatlon Project Nonformal training 
centers. US $1.9m; GOG $ 1.476m. 

Objectives 

Conduct training courses; provide administrative 
services; increase annual tr Jilng output to 460 per 
center establish new center; establish national 
coordinating ofDce. 

Outputs 

Achieved 60 percent of outputs. 
Problems 

False reporting of placements; Job retjentlon rate not 
met 

Souroe 

Bamett SA<. et al. 1980. End-of-project Evaluation of 
OIC/Ghana Phase H Nortformal Community-based 
Vocational Education Program. Westport Connecticut: 
Bamett and Engle. 



Project 

Ghana, Lesotho, Liberia, Sierra Leone, Togo, and 
Zambia, 1977-1981. Opportunities Industrialization 
Centers International. Nonformal training centers. US 
$8.3m. 

Objectives 

Support OICI central ofllce; establish training pro- 
grams; achieve target of 1,669 trainees by 1979. 

Outputs 

Training centers estabUshed; training goal short (only 
773 by 8/79); financial self-sufficiency not achieved. 

Problems 

OIC/Togo expended 80 percent of funds by project 
mld-polnt Inadequate and Inaccurate reporting; cost 
data not available; placement data not available. 

Soiuces 

USAID. 1980. EJffectiveness oj Opportunities Irvdustri' 
alization Centers International in EstabUshir^ Voca- 
tional Training in Developing Countries. Audit Report 
No. 81-27. Washington, D.C.: U.S, Agency for Intema- 
Uonal Development. 

Bamett SJV.; Huntington, R.; and Kroll, J. 1987. An 
Evaluation of QIC IntemationaL Its Institutional Devel- 
opment Performance, Impact and Cost EJfecUveness. 
Westport Connecticut: Robert Nathan Associates, 
International Science and Technology Institute, and 
Stanley A. Bamett. 
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Project 

Kenya, 1977-1981. African Manpower Development 
Project. Participant and In-countiy training. US 
$1.431m: GOK $265,378. 

Objectives 

Meet critical requirements for management and skilled 
manpower; award annual training grants; provide 
short-term specialized training. 

Outputs 

Targeted goals for training appear to have been 
achieved. 

Problems 

Basic purpose of training questionable in light of 
manpower projections and placement record; complete 
roster of partlclp)ants unavailable. 

Source 

USAID/Kenya. 1981. AJrican Manpower Development 
Project. 698-0384. 



Project 

Liberia. 1978-1983. Vocational Training Project. 
Formal vocational education. US $5.9m; GOL $7.9m. 

Objectives 

Upgrade staff; revise curriculum; renovate facilities; 
strengthen support systems; achieve training cajiabili- 
ty of 500 annual completers. 

Outputs 

After two years, none of the objectives achieved due to 
dispute between contractor and Government of 
Liberia. 

Problems 

Dispute concerning staffing and contract terms; 
errors, omissions, and Internal Inconsistencies in 
original contract; delays In negotiating contract 
amendments; substandard contractor performance; 
deficiencies In ability government to manage and 
administer contract. 

Souroe 

USAID/ Liberia. 1980. Problems Arising from an 
AA.D.'Jinanced Host-country Contract Between the 
Government of Liberia and Prairie View A&M Univer- 
sity. Audit Report No. 80-89. 



Project 

Liberia, 1980-1984. Youth On-the-job TValning 
Project. Nonformal training centers. US$495,000; 
GOL $481,000; private sector $300,000. 

Objectives 

Achieve 400 annual training completions with 75 
percent placement rate; retrain semi-skilled workers- 
Outputs 

57 completers; Increase In number of participating 
employers. 

Problems 

Faulty assumptions about length of training required 
(program doubled from one to two years); training and 
placement rates not achieved because of inefllciencies; 
basic skill level of entrants too low. coup reduced 
Implementation period by half; cost of training 
$15,000 per program completer. 

Souroe 

USAID/Llberia. 1984. Final Report on Youth On-the- 
job Training Project. PD-A4Q-060. 



Piojcct 

Senegal. 1979-1983. YMCA VocaUonal Training 
Project. Nonformal job development. US $1.8m; GOS 
$1.6m. 

Objectives 

Assist youths in acquiring marketable skills; achieve 
annual output of 280; provide technical assistance to 
establish programs; construct facilities; purchase 
equipment. 

Outputs 

Project costs underestimated, and additional funding 
needed to meet objectives; no program completers; 
training behind schedule; construction delayed; 
equipment delivery behind schedule. 

Iteblems 

Inaccurate cost estimate by grantee; poor project 
management and cost control by grantee; personnel 
hired before required; lack of agreement between 
technical assistance {personnel and counterparts; poor 
prospects for emplojmnent of program completers; 
counterparts inadequately prepared. 

Source 

USAID/Scnegal. 1981. The YMCA Vocational Training 
Project in Senegal Needs Improved Management and 
Administration. Audit Report No. 0-000-81-112. 
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Project 

Togo, 1979-1982. LaKara Skills Development Training 
Project. Nonformal PVO. US$612,000. 

Objectives 

Conduct socioeconomic survey, nutrition survey, and 
technical survey of craft production; construct training 
center; provide training to women. 

Outputs 

Socioeconomic survey completed but of low quality 
(unsound methodology): nutriUon surv^ limited to 
only one group: technical surv^ not undertaken: 
construction unsatisfactory: two buildings condemned. 

Problems 

Project management lacked technical skills; field 
activities poorly supervised; lines of authority unclear; 
limited monitoring by project staff; weak headquarters 
support; decision making uncoordinated. 

Souroe 

USAID/Togo. 1981. LaKara Skills Development 
Training. Project Evaluation Swrunary. 6980388.12. 
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Case Studies 



Advisory Council for Human Resource 
Development, Honduras 

Introduction 

The AdvlsGry Council for Human Resource 
Development (Centro Asesor para el DesarroUo 
de Recursos Humanos de Honduras — CADERH) 
was established in 1984 to address the private 
sector training needs of Honduras. CADERH 
was originally approved by USAID as a pilot 
activity and funded through an operational 
program grant. Subsequent amendments 
extended the life of the project, increased the 
amount of funding, and broadened the scope of 
activity. CADERH is now a fully operating 
service center, linked with its private sector 
membership through an executive board. 
Although it is anticipated that some income will 
be generated through services provided to 
members, CADERH relies on USAID for financial 
support. A proposal is now being formulated to 
establish an endowment fund for CADERH to 
ensure long-term support. 

Backgroand 

CADERH evolved from an informal discussion 
group formed through the initiative of an USAID 
official to elicit from members of the private 
sector their views on how training services could 
be improved in Honduras. A lack of trained 
employees was one of the major factors limiting 
productivity. At the same time, the existing 
vocational-technical training system was charac- 
terized by a lack of standards, low levels of 
cost- effectiveness (high dropout and low Job 
replacement rates), poor communication with 
employers, and the absence of effective systems 
for identifying training needs and for monitoring 
training results. 

Of particular concern was INFOP (Instituto 
Nacional de Fonnacion Professional), a semi- 



autonomous public training institution financed 
by the private sector through a payroll tax. High 
overhead expenses, underquallfied instructors, 
lack of instmctional relevancy and quality, and 
poor coordination were all issues of major 
concern to employers. Although employers were 
paying the bill for INFOP, they had little say in 
the way training was delivered or in establishing 
standards for its quality and substance. Em- 
ployers did have two representatives on the 
tripartite board of directors, but actual authority 
rested with the public sector members who had 
the controlling votes. In large part, it was this 
frustration with INFOP that created a receptive 
climate for the creation of CADERH (Kelly et al. 
1985). 

After nearly two years of weekly discussions, 
USAED financing was obtained for evaluations of 
training in Honduras and for a study tour to the 
United States. The purpose of the evaluations 
was to assess training capability in Honduras 
and to identify crucial problems. The purpose of 
the study tour was to acquaint key individuals 
with other training systems and, in particular, 
training methodologies which might be applied to 
private sector training needs in Honduras. 
Subsequent project amendments and continued 
funding enabled CADERH to develop an organi- 
zational framework, formulate a definite plan of 
action, and implement a long-term program for 
addressing emplo3mient-related skill needs. 

With a membership of approximately 300, 
CADERH has grown quickly. It has its own 
office building, an executive director, and three 
staffed and functioning departments: Vocational 
Education and Testing, In-plant Training Needs 
Analysis and Programs, and Multimedia and 
Materials Production. An independent board of 
directors, composed of 15 members, administers 
CADERH. While CADERH currently reUes on 
USAID for financial support, additional income is 
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generated through membership fees. Future 
income is expected to be generated by a loan 
ftind, the provision of training needs assess- 
ments and certification services, and the sale of 
training materials and media (McNeil et al. 
1989). 

CADERH*s Services 

CADERH is a modification of the service center 
concept in which several interventions arc 
delivered in coordination. Training-related 
problems are addressed together with other 
problems encountered by employers, thus 
ensuring a fuller use of training. At these 
centers, services may be provided directly or 
referrals may be ir ade to other agencies; 
CADERH opts to provide services directly. 
Activities center around three core components. 

Cunicubm development cmd trade certifioation. 
Component I is designed to improve the quality 
and relevance of training. A major problem 
encountered by employers is that the quality of 
training throughout Honduras is uneven; more- 
over, there is considerable imcertainty about the 
qualifications of applicants. Employers have no 
reliable method of determining what skills an 
applicant has been trained in or to what level of 
proficiency. The lack of adequate instructional 
materials, a preponderance of imquallfied 
Instructors, weak instructional capacity, and an 
absence of private sector involvement in func- 
tional planning all contributed to poor-quality 
and irrelevant training. Component I is designed 
to bring quality and standardization to training. 

CADERH is presently developing competency- 
based instructional (CBI) materials in six trade 
areas, with additional trade areas in the initial 
stages of planning and design. The private 
sector and ten training centers are involved in 
programs designed to train Instructors in the use 
of CBI strategies and materials. 

In the development of CBI materials, CADERH 
has established and maintained close links with 
employers. Volunteer trade advisory committees 
composed of employers, highly skilled workers, 
and vocational training instructors help define 
the general standards for a trade, which, in turn, 
arc developed into sets of specific performance 
objectives and assessment items. Instruction 
thus reflects work requirements, and student 



progress is based on predetermined, standard- 
ized performance requirements. The instruction- 
al format is modularized, providing considerable 
flexibility and compensating for the lack of 
qualified teachers. This format also helps 
improve student achievement and retention rates 
and reduce instructional time and cost. Perhaps 
most importantly, instruction can be standard- 
ized over time and location, thus providing 
imlformlty throughout training programs. 
Because instructional content is imiform, 
program completers can be expected to perforni 
at specified levels. 

A uniform certification system can also substan- 
tially reduce uncertainty about training quality. 
Standards for a trade arc translated into specific 
performance objectives. These performance 
objectives arc then validated by a larger group of 
employers and skilled workers and form the 
basis for developing certification examinations. 
The certification process is used for screening 
potential employees, evaluating present employ- 
ees, and certifying the competence of graduates 
of training institutions. Uniformity is thus 
achieved in the initial skill level of workers. 

CADERH has developed certification tests in six 
trade areas and will complete tests in four others 
soon. The certification tests need to be validated 
through practical field trials; at present, they 
appear to be too difficult and the performance 
standards uinrealistic (McNeil et al. 1989). 

The development of certification tests and the 
creation of instructional materials are linked: 
the standards developed for certification also 
serve as the standards for preparing the compe- 
tency-based instructional materials. To date, 
over 300 modules have been produced in the six 
trade areas. In addition to orientation modules 
and modules in mathematics. The full impact of 
the CBI program now being used cannot be fully 
assessed until it has been widely implemented. 
In locations where the CBI materials are being 
used, results are positive, with a reduction in 
instructional time of as much as 50 percent, a 
program retention rate of 80 percent, and a job 
placement rate of 70 percent. Cost averages 
about $0.25 per person-hour of instruction. 
Roughly 130 instructors and administrators 
have received training in the use of CBI materi- 
als (McNeil etal. 1989). 
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In general, the development of a CBI system is 
costly. Materials development is a labor- 
intensive, time-consuming process which re- 
quires considerable trial and revision; teachers 
must be trained in its use; and system mainte- 
nance costs arc generally high. The unit cost of 
competency-based instruction is high unless it 
can be implemented in many locations. For this 
reason, CADERH must continue to implement 
the CBI program as widely as possible. 

Tnwmg needs anabfses and in-pkmt training. 
Component n focuses on the private sector. The 
industry-specific training needs analyses are 
conducted on an in-plant basis and are used for 
identifying training requirements. It is possible 
to gauge the impact of training on employment 
generation, product quality, and productivity. 
Training is given to address specific production 
requirements. These programs are expected to 
be carried out in firms that anticipate or are now 
operating in the free zone industrial parks, thus 
stimulating exports. 

Component U is one year behind schedule 
because of delays in technical assistance and 
because policy constraints on the training fund 
have not allowed its use for in-pk^it training. To 
date, two industry-specific training programs 
have been approved for financing, though no 
training programs have been conducted. 
CADERH currently lacks the staff to conduct 
analyses, and the problem of developing a high- 
quality team will probably remain (McNeil et al. 
1989). Once Component n becomes fully opera- 
tional, however, it has the potential to directly 
and quickly impact on productivity and quality, 
thus enhancing the competitive ability of Hondu- 
ran business. Moreover, the income generated 
through services will provide operational support 
to CADERH. 

Mvltimedia and tncdning materials production. 

Component HI is designed to address the long- 
term need for low-cost, high-quality training 
materials. A range of services is provided: 
printing, binding, and distribution of CBI materi- 
als; photocopying; production of audiovisual 
material; and desktop publishing activities. Most 
of these services are provided to other activity 
centers within CADERH, although some outside 
work is , done. 

The Training Materials Bank disseminates 
training material developed by the project and 



serves as a clearinghouse and source of training 
materials for plants and training centers, thus 
helping to institutionalize the activities of Com- 
ponents I and n. The Bank also draws on a 
number of international sources for obtaining, 
adapting, and reproducing low- cost multimedia 
training materials. 

The income-generating potential of Component 
in appears to be greater than anticipated. The 
present level of self- financing is 61 percent. A 
large proportion of this income comes from 
internal services to other imlts of CADERH; 
nevertheless, the potential for serving outside 
clients equally well exists (McNeil et al. 1989). 

Afisessment at ResultB 

The success that CADERH has so far achieved 
can be attributed to a number of factors. First, 
and perhaps most important, it is an organira- 
tion established by employers for the purpose of 
serving their needs. Employers participated in 
the initial discussion stages, have played a major 
role in defining acti\4ties, and oversee operations 
through the executive board. Membership is 
voltmtary; individuals and firms Join because of 
the benefits that will flow directly to them. Thus 
they have a major stake in CADERH*s success. 

CADERH must continue to respond to employers 
or it will lose its efiectiveness. Expanding the 
participation of the private sector and of labor is 
a continuing challenge. Membership, at around 
300, has remained relatively small, despite 
efforts to expand. CADERH must reach small 
employers, in particular; they have the greatest 
training- related needs and the least capacity to 
deal effectively with these needs. 

CADERH is following a course of incremental 
development. The project started small and 
focused at first on developing policies and a plan 
of action. It has expanded as resources have 
become available and its organizational capabili- 
ties have been developed. It is now at a critical 
juncture; it needs to pause, regroup, and sharp- 
en its ability to complete tlie tasks at hand. 
CADERH has probably been overly ambitious in 
setting goals, some of which it caimot fully 
address with its present capabilities. 

USAED leadership has been effective. Of particu- 
lar importance is the fact that CADERH has been 
allowed to mature as an organization. It will 
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need at least a decade of guidance and assis- 
tance by USAED before it will be truly self- 
sustaining. Technical assistance has targeted 
developing the institutional capabilities of 
CADERH to nurture its own growth; at the same 
time, CADERH staff have taken considerable 
initiative in formulating and implementing 
development plans. 

The services of both contractors have been 
disappointing. In part, this is because CADERH 
lacked the capacity as an institution to absorb 
and fully use the services being provided. The 
first contractor, moreover, was probably incom- 
petent. While the replacement contractor 
performed markedly better, there were still 
widespread diflaculties. The contractor overstat- 
ed its abilities and proved incapable of accom- 
plishing some tasks. The contractor performed 
best in training instructors and providing short- 
term technical experts. It performed least well tn 
the development of certification tests and train- 
ing needs assessments. 

As an organization, CADERH has drveloped 
considerable capabilities. While it has benefited 
from the presence of technical assistance teams, 
its capabilities for addressing instructional 
design and certification testing within the 
Honduran context probably now surpass those of 
any U.S.-based team. Ironically, it is the failure 
of contractors to perform satisfactorily that 
forced CADERH to take the initiative to complete 
tasks which would not otherwise have been 
successfully resolved. In the process, the 
organization has learned much (McNeil et al. 
1989). 

CADERH, however, needs to expand its coopera- 
tive linkages with other institutions serving 
similar needs. The human resource base in 
Honduras is small, and CADERH needs to draw 
on the resources of other service providers and to 
concentrate resources by linking with others. 

In 1986, Amendment HI to the project contract 
added a component designed to assist vocational 
training centers directly, and in 1987 the project 
was further amended to expand this activity. 
The results have been highly satisfactory. 
Vocational centers now serve poverty areas 
targeted for help. Funding was provided for 
building and equipment modernization, imple- 
mentation of competency-based instruction and 
certification, and training for center staff. 



Centem also have access to a revolving loan fund 
for purchasing production materials. Consider- 
able operating expenses are recovered though 
production activities, with a current costs 
recuperation rate of 44 percent- Ten centers 
have been assisted, with five more in various 
stages of upgrading. Placement rates appear to 
be high (70 percent). Increases in cost-effective- 
ness and higher retention and job placement 
rates appear to be associated with the CBI 
system. These centers have proven to be a cost- 
eflfective way to upgrade the Honduran labor 
force, with 2,000 qualified workers currently 
trained. By any index, this project component 
hdjs been highly successful (McNeil et al. 1989). 

The limited application to date of the CBI pro- 
gram to private sector training shows promising 
results, with as much as 15 percent improve- 
ment in productivity. Only a few industry- 
specific needs assessments have been conduct- 
ed, however, and major problems surround the 
use and administration of the loan fund. More- 
over, the problems accompanying the delivery of 
training to private sector firms are considerably 
more complex than those associated with the 
delivery of services to public institutions. If 
CADERH can surmount these difficulties, it will, 
indeed, have a major and long-term impact on 
manpower development in Honduras. 

Sastainability and ReplicabUity 

The overall development of CADERH has been 
impressive. It has been measured, steady, and 
directed. There have been problems, but these 
have been addressed; whenever satisfactoiy 
solutions could not be found, workable altema- 
tives were developed. Plaiming has been wise. 
Monitoring and evaluation have guided decision 
making. USAID has provided critical support. 
The USAID advisor works directly with CADERH 
on a day-to-day baois, which has been crucial to 
the program's success. 

To what extent, however, can program success 
be sustained over the long term? CADERH is 
still evolving as an institution, and its full 
potential has yet to be realized. In order to 
achieve its potential, CADERH must address four 
major problems: 

• it must secure a self-sustaining financial base 
which will enable it to carry out its 
instructional functions; 
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• it must restrain personnel growth over the 
long term; 

• it must recruit, train, and retain the mid-level 
staff essential to carrying out its activities 
effectively; and 

• it must reach an accommodation with INFOP. 

CADERH's current financial capability, as 
demonstrated by the amount of income generat- 
ed, shows that it is highly unlikely to survive 
without the assistance of an outside source of 
funding, whether it be USAID, another donor, or 
income from the payroll tax (McNeil et al. 1989). 
Over the long term, CADERH cannot depend 
entirely on its income-generating activities to 
support the organization. Consistent — even if 
modest — support will be needed throughout its 
life. 

Ideally, service centers such as CADERH should 
operate on a cost-recoveiy basis. Costs, how- 
ever, caimot always be recovered, at least to the 
extc rquired to fully support operations. 
Clien. ^mand is not alwa3rs consistent. Income 
during slack periods is not sufficient to cover 
expenses, and there is often a considerable delay 
in recovering fees. Charges must be kept low in 
order to attract clients. Small firms in particular 
have very limited resources; even collectively, 
small firms may not be a good source of financial 
support for service centers. Finally, the market 
size must be large in order to ensure a reason- 
able financial return. This is not the case in 
Honduras now, and it may never be the case 
unless CADERH is successful in providing 
services to INFOP and the formal educational 
sector. 

In the earlier stages of the project, it was as- 
sumed that CADERH could become self-suffi- 
cient through marketing its services by 1992. 
This goal was very unrealistic. There is no 
known case of a service center operating suc- 
cessfully without outside support. The proposal 
to establish an endowment assistance fund is 
sound and should be supported, p.\"ovided 
operational costs can be kept low in order to 
keep the fund intact. 

Even if CADERH could approach sclf-sufflciency 
through the provision of services, it might not be 
desirable to do so. The need to generate income 
would dominate decision making, influencing the 



form as well as the substance of activities. 
Policy should not be subordinated to profit 
CADERH needs the flexibility to target activities 
that have development impact but low proflt- 
maklng potential. To eliminate this flexibility 
would eliminate the eflfectiveness of CADERH as 
an institution for facilitating change. While 
income-producing activities are important, they 
should not be expected to be the sole source of 
support 

Sustainability is directly affected by staff size. 
Service centers have a tendency to increase staff 
as they expand servlc-s. This tendency should 
be resisted. The need for services is rarely 
constant, so there can be considerable down- 
time during which salaries are paid but little 
constructive work done. Unless staffs are kept 
small, the costs of wages and benefits can 
eventually outweigh the value of the services 
provided to clients. 

CADERH is now engaged in considerable devel- 
opment work. Some of this work can probably 
be dene less expensively though contractual 
hires, as opposed to direct hires. In the near 
future, moreover, CADERH needs to make the 
decision to focus on a select and limited number 
of activities which it can efficiently manage, 
which best address its mandate, and which are 
cost-effective. CADERH needs to contain its 
growth in persormel while at the same expanding 
its activities by supporting and linking with other 
service providers. One of the most direct ways in 
which CADERH can be effective is to assist in 
the development of other Honduran intermediary 
service providers. Rather than attempting to 
provide direct assist- ^ce, CADERH should leam 
to make referrals. By working through other 
service providers, staff size can be kept within 
reasonable limits while, at the same time, a 
range of services can be provided. 

The success of CADERH, like that of most 
organizations, depends largely upon its manage- 
ment capability. In particular, CADERH must 
maintain a complex network of collaborative 
relationships. It must efficiently manage its own 
structure, which has heavy development and 
production icheuules. CADERH has effective 
adminlstiT.tors at ^he top level, but insufficien- 
cies at the mid-levv.l range are impairing its 
efficiency and effectiveness. Weaknesses exist, 
moreover, in the ability to locate and employ 
needed consultants and technical assistants. 
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Over the long term, CADERH cannot succeed 
unless It can address these needs. In this 
respect, CADERH is similar to other organiza- 
tions in developing countries; programs are not 
sustainable because of the lack of mid- level 
personnel. While personnel growth needs to be 
restrained, the quality and productivity of the 
mid-level staff must be kept high. 

Finally, CADERH needs to negotiate a rap- 
prochement with INFOP, the key institution in 
the country's publicly financed nonformal 
training system. CADERH began with the 
limited objective of reforming INFOP. When 
these reform efforts were thwarted, CADERH 
became, in essence, a rival organization. 
CADERH's long-term success probably depends 
on developing a constructive working 
relationship with INFOP. In the first place, in 
order to become cost-effective, CADERH must 
expand the scale of its services, and this can 
only be done by offering services that 
complement, not duplicate, those of INFOP. For 
example, at present both are engaged in 
producing instructional materials. While the 
quality of the materials produced through 
CADERH is unquestionably superior, the organi- 
zation will ultimately need to market them to the 
institutions served by INFOP if it is to approach 
cost- effectiveness; otherwise, the market size will 
simply remain too small. Similarly, services that 
are currently offered by both organizations drain 
away scarce resources. 

The training challenges faced in Honduras are 
diverse enough for both organizations to focus on 
areas of specific responsibility through coordi- 
nated efforts. Furthermore, employers are 
already paying for training services through the 
1 percent payroll tax, and CADERH will continue 
to be faced with reluctance on the part of em- 
ployers to pay additional fees for identical 
services, even if their quality is higher. Finally, 
INFOP, possessing the government's mandate to 
coordinate the Honduran training system, has a 
major stake in controlling the political context, 
and CADERH needs a positive political climate in 
the long term if it is to be successful. 

To what extent can CADERH be replicated in 
other countries? CADERH's present success is 
due in no small part to the efforts of two USAID 
officials. One of these individuals successfully 
guided its inception and early development, 
forming a solid foundation for subsequent 



growth. The other official has been associated 
with CADERH since its beginning, thus providing 
essential contlniiity throughout different stages 
in the development process. Moreover, USAID 
has been involved on a day-to-day basis, so the 
degree of interest, advice, monitoring, and 
assistance is much greater than would normally 
be associated with USAID projects. A climate of 
trust and respect exists* and a very close and 
effective working relationship has been developed 
with Honduran counterparts. Whether a similar 
relationship can be developed in other projects is 
problematic, but such a relationship is critical to 
project success. 

The experience of CADERH with hvo different 
U.S. contractors is instructive. In both cases 
performance was inadequate, although the 
second contractor performed at a much higher 
level. Contractors focus on delivery dates, 
activities, and products, not on the long-term 
development of human capabilities. To be sure, 
many activities arc designed for local staff", but 
staff" capabilities must be nurtured over a long 
period of time, through a mentoring process 
which a contractor cannot provide. In the case 
of CADERH, the two USAID officials played this 
role, which has contributed greatly to the dem- 
onstrated success of the project. 

The technical components of CADERH are not 
overly complex. CADERH has developed and 
implemented a reproducible instructional deliv- 
ery system which can be used in other Latin 
American countries. What is required is ade- 
quate leadership on the part of USAID and the 
development of the local capabilities ' intlal to 
successfully implement the project. Human — 
not material — resources constitute the major 
factor conditioning the success of the project. 
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Basic Skills Training Project, Jamaica 
Xatrodacdon 

Considerable optimism surrounded the planning 
of the Basic Skills Training Project in 1982. The 
new government of Prime Minister Seaga was 
formulating policies aimed at reversing the 
economic stagnation that had plagued Jamaica 
for the preceding seven years. Training was to 
be an integral part of this policy, and the govem- 
ment and the private sector would work together 
to revitalize the economy. The Basic Skills 
Training Project would help strengthen the 
partnership. 

As the Basic Skills Training Project nears com- 
pletion, however, there is considerably less 
optimism. The project has not met its estab- 
lished objectives. The government and the 
private sector did not form a partnership, and 
the training syslem in Jamaica was not revital- 
ized. If anything, a progressive deterioration has 
occurred in vocational training capability 
throughout Jamaica. What was intended to be a 
broadly based project strategy became focused 
instead on establishing and operating four new 
schools as part of tlie Huraan Emplojmient and 
Resources Training (H.EJV.R.T.) Trust, a key 
element in Prime Minister Seaga's cconcmic 
development program. 

Many officials feel that the fundamental objec- 
tives of the Basic Skills Training Project were 
sacrificed to the political objectives of the 
H.E A.R.T. Trust. Employers ai'e angry because 
they must now pay a payroll tax for which they 
feel they receive L'ttle in retum. Directors of 
training institutions are disillusioned because 
the assistance they expected did not materialize. 
Some members of the National Training Board, 
designed to coordinate and guide implementation 
of the new initiative, feel they were let down by 
USAID, because the mission did not stop the 
redirection of the project. 

What went wrong? The Basic Skills Training 
Project is an example of a project that went out 
of control. It cannot be termed a failure because 
it had some marked successes. Academies have 
been established which are examples of well-run 
training institutions, but the overall quality of 
the instruction they offer is uneven, and the 
project will not accomplish its objectives. Funds 
were diverted from other elements of the 



Jamaican vocational training system to support 
the academies. Those objectives that were 
realized were costly and probably caxmot be 
sustained. 

Backgrotmd 

When the Basic Skills Training Project was 
approved in 1983, skills training services in 
Jamaica, were provided through a loosely struc- 
tured, imcoordlnated "system" spread through- 
out nine government ministries. The Ministry of 
Education, for example, operated three levels of 
training programs: pre-vocational education in 
130 high schools; vocational education in seven 
technical high schools, which enrolled 6,000 
students aged 14-17; and technician and mid- 
dle-management training in the College of Arts, 
Science and Technology, which enrolled 1,700 
full-time, 1,000 part-time day, and 800 part-time 
evening students. The Ministry of Youth and 
Community Development (MYCD) conducted 
handicraft training in 67 Community Centers, 
which enrolled 3,500 persons; agriculture 
training in eight "4-H" camps, which enrolled 
400 students; and pre-vocational training in five 
Youth Community Centers, which served 1,000 
students. In addition, 2,200 students were 
enrolled in the 24 Industrial Training Centers 
administered by the MYCD; 75 students in the 
German Automotive School; and 130 students in 
the Garment Industry Training School. The 
MYCD also provided training through an appren- 
ticeship system, which involved 270 persons. 
Tinning offered by the Jamaica Industrial 
Development Corporation in various industrial 
and commercial firms was a source of skilled 
manpower (USAID/ Jamaica 1983). 

Jamaica did not lack training outlets; rather, it 
lacked the capacity to provide quality training 
coordinated with the needs of business and 
industry. If anything, the training "system" was 
too large, extending beyond the capacity of the 
government to manage or support Almost 
without exception, programs were seriously 
underfunded, lacking the recurrent expenditures 
required to keep them operating satisfactorily. 
General deteriomtion had set in: buildings were 
in a state of disrepair; machinery and equipment 
had become inoperable due to lack of mainte- 
nance; instixictional materials (If available at all) 
were in short supply; and there were too few 
qualified teachers. The elements of a training 
system were in place, but were fragmented. 
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underfunded, poorly managed, and only loosely 
linked with business and industry. The chal- 
lenge was to consolidate and revitalize the 
existing training system, not to expand it. 

The Basic Skills Training Project was intended to 
upgrade selected elements of the system, coordi- 
nate component parts, and strengthen ties to 
business and industry (USAID /Jamaica 1983). 
According to the Project Paper (USAID/ Jamaica 
1983, xv), activities were to focus on three areas: 

(1) assistance for the institutional develop- 
ment of the Human Employment and Re- 
sources Training (H.E JV.R.T.) Trust, which 
will, among other things, regulate, evaluate, 
fund, promote and coordinate new and 
existing skill training programs included in 
the GOJ's desired skill training system; (2) 
upgrading and expansion of nonformal skill 
training programs and services within the 
Ministry of Youth and Community Develop- 
ment; and (3) upgrading and expansion of 
formal technical level skill training services 
and programs within the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. 

At the time of the initial project design work in 
the spring of 1982, a National Training Board 
was envisioned to play the key coordinating and 
leadership role. A revolving trust fund, financed 
through a 3 percent payroll tax, would be the 
major source of revenue for an integrated and 
revitalized training system. Employers would 
play an Important role on the Board, since their 
money would finance the training system and 
they would be in the best position to assess 
training priorities. USAID, working with the 
interagency Steering Committee formed to design 
the project, had stressed that these project 
features were essential to make the training 
system responsive to private sector training 
needs. 

In the spring of 1982, the Steering Committee 
and USAID were aware of plans for the 
H.E JV.R.T. Trust. However, there was only a 
vague Idea of what the program would entail and 
how (If at all) It would fit Into the proposed Basic 
Skills Training Project. By the fall of 1982, 
though, the issue of the H.E Al.R.T. Trust domi- 
nated planning. Fifteen months passed from the 
time that the Project Identification Document 
(PlD) was approved until the Project Paper was 
finalized, mainly because of the need to reach 



compromises over the role of the H.EJV.R.T. 
Trust. 

During this time, project control and manage- 
ment were eSectively transferred from the 
National Training Board to the H.Ej\,RT. Trust. 
In the process, tlie Government of Jamaica's 
"Political Directorate" became the lead partner in 
the Basic Skills Training Project (USAID/ 
Jamaica 1983). The Idea of a training board was 
retained as a concept in the form of the 
H.E JV.R.T. Trust, but, since the Trust was 
admilnistercd fi^m the Prime Minister s office, the 
executive director of the Trust had overwhelming 
power, even though ten members were appointed 
from the private sector. As a consequence, the 
H.E JV^R.T. Trust became more responsive to the 
political agenda of Prime Minister Seaga than to 
the needs of Jamaica's business and Industry. 
Much private sector support was lost. 

USAID was aware of the problems that could 
develop If the project were politicized. A guid- 
ance cable strecsed the need to ensure private 
sector participation in all facets of the project, as 
well as the need to simplify the project. The 
cable even questioned the role and value of the 
H.EJV,R.T. Trust Throughout the process of 
developing the Project Paper, USAID tried to 
strike a balance in order to realize project 
objectives. Perhaps putting the best face on a 
situation in which control was already lost, the 
Project Paper emphasized that with such high 
level support, a considerable amount of leverage 
was gained. 'The H.EA.R.T. Trust will permit 
resources to directly enter the private sector," the 
Project Paper stated, "wliile at the same time 
providing It with essential expertise, material 
and Instructor training . . ." (USAID /Jamaica 
1983, 5-7). None of this, however, actually 
happened (Charleson 1987). 

USAID was never able to regain control of the 
project, and Its fundamental objectives were not 
realized. Today, as the project nears completion, 
the Jamaican training "system" Is In greater 
disarray than before, the links with business and 
Industry are as diffused as ever, and consider- 
able resources have been spent on questionable 
ends. It is true that some of the academies are 
showplaces, that much training has taken place, 
and that some young people have found 
emplojTuent. The major Impact of the project, 
however, has been detrimental to the overall 
long-term training capability in Jamaica. The 
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government has in place a system of academies 
which are too expensive to operate, which 
provide training at a skill level inappropriate to 
the needs of business and industry, and which 
drain resources from other training programs 
better able to address critical skill needs. 
Collaboration and coordination with the private 
sector are still lacking. 

Tlie H.£ JLR.T. TYust 

The H.Ej\.R.T. Trust was slated to become the 
centerpiece of Prime Minister Seaga's program to 
revitalize Jamaica's economy and to address the 
high unemployment rate among youth. The 
Trust focused on the problem of youth unem- 
plojnuent, and not on the underlying need to 
revitalize, coordinate, and redirect the extensive 
training system already in place. The large 
group of poorly educated, disaffected young 
people was a social threat which could be turned 
into an economic and political bonus through the 
H.EJLRT. Trust, it was reasoned. 'The chal- 
lenge of the GOJ is to convert this group into 
human resources attractive to investors, and 
enable them to fill the semi-skilled positions 
being created by the economic expansion," the 
Project Paper noted. "Not only do they lack 
skills, they have negative attitudes and behavior 
patterns with respect to membership in the labor 
force. If they are to be converted from potentially 
dangerous elements in the social/political 
structure into attractive human resources 
needed to fill semi-skilled entry occupations, 
signiQcant resources will be required to effect the 
change" (USAID /Jamaica 1983, 32). 

The financial needs of the H.E A.R.T. Trust 
dominated project implementation. To date, total 
project costs are over US $63 million, or around 
US $29 for each Jamaican (Kelly and Kenneke 
1989). Other project elements in the Ministry of 
Youth and Community Development and the 
Ministry of Education appear to have been 
reduced or eliminated in order to shift resources 
to the H.Ej\.R.T. Trust. 

The proposal supported by the H.E J^.R.T. Trust 
was to develop ten academies, which would serve 
as residential vocational training institutions for 
school dropouts and unemployed youth. This 
approach differed from the 24 Industrial Training 
Centers (ITCs) established undei the previous 
government, which were day centers, strategical- 
ly placed within commuting distance of sur- 



rounding communities. The ITCs were left to 
stagnate. While both approaches served the 
same target population, the academies would 
encourage students to leave their homes to 
attend school and seek emplpjmient elsewhere, 
whereas the ITCs were Intended to help rejuve- 
nate community life. The academies afforded 
greater control over students, but the cost was 
high. 

The H.E j\.R.T. Trust increasingly assumed a 
primary management role, directly overseeing 
the development and daily operation of the 
academies. Its original plarmlng, coordination, 
and evaluation functions gave way to the imme- 
diate concerns of promoting and overseeing the 
academies. la eflfect, the H.E A.R.T. Trust 
became a competitor to other skill training 
outlets in Jamaica and, thus, could not credibly 
senre its Intended role. Moreover, a widely held 
perception developed among other agencies that 
the H.E A.R,T. Trust was using its close links to 
the Prime Mlnister> office to enhance its own 
position at the expense of others. 

The Trust's greatest success was probably in 
raising the consciousness of the public to the 
need for skills training, and in focusing attention 
on the link between such training and economic 
growth and development. The academies were 
used as showplaces and became the focus of 
media attention. No opportunity to bring in 
television cameras and reporters was lost. Model 
programs which showed that training could be 
delivered were developed. In the case of the 
Garment Industry Training School, there was a 
direct and demonstrable link with the govern- 
ment's emplo3rment and growth policy. To the 
extent that the H.E A.R.T. Trust was successful 
in galvanizing public support and cooperation, 
project outcomes have been positive. 

The academies are attractive and well run; their 
day-to-day operations are orderly. The instruc- 
tional program, however, appears to be uneven. 
The qualifications of instructional staff vary from 
academy to academy. In some cases, instructors 
lack good teaching and classroom management 
skills. Insufficient attention has been given to 
designing curricula that relate directly to the 
training requirements of business and Industry, 
and to designing effective programs. While there 
are some very good programs, there are also very 
poor ones that are indistinguishable from the 
low-quality programs run elsewhere. In general. 
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more emphasis has been placed on the image of 
the academies than on the substance of their 
programs. 

The overall output of trainees in the semi-skilled 
and skilled category has been impressive. Of the 
9,983 individuals who completed training in one 
of the various training institutions throughout 
Jamaica during the 1986-87 academic year, 
6,450, or 65 percent, were products of H.E^R.T. 
programs. These figures, however, need to be 
qualified. H.EJ^.R.T. programs for semi-skilled 
workers tend to be short-term, so output figures 
alone are misleading. Furthermore, 1,081 of 
these individuals received on-the-job training 
from employers who opted to participate in the 
school leavers' program rather than pay the 3 
percent payroll tax. At the same time, there was 
a drop in completions of upgrading programs 
designed for skilled and semi-professional fields, 
areas not served by the H.E^RT. Trust but 
which have critical shortages. There was also a 
decrease in professional, technical, and manage- 
rial training (Planning Institute of Jamaica 
1988). 

It is difficult to make a full assessment of the 
impact of the Basic Skills Training Project 
because reliable placement figures and cost data 
arc lacking. H.E^R.T. officials have been 
reluctant to carry out the tracer studies essential 
for fully assessing the projects impact on em- 
ployment, and data from the Ministry of Educa- 
tion are unreliable (Kelly and Kermeke 1989). A 
pilot study was carried out, but its methodology 
was flawed. Nevertheless, it appears that em- 
plojrment among H.EJ\.R.T. graduates is around 
50 percent, tliough the employment rate for jobs 
in which individuals were trained and placed is 
much lower, perhaps as low as 3 or 4 percent 
and as high as 20 to 30 percent, in some occu- 
pations. The average placement rate for all occu- 
pations in which training was given is no higher 
than 10 or 12 percent. 

The unemployment rate of 17- to 25-year-old 
Jamaican youths, regardless of educational 
backgroimd, is around 30 percent. With a 
placement rate of 50 percent, the Basic Skills 
Training Project is not making a great impact, 
especially if the placement rate in fields for which 
training was given is as low as it appears. 
Youths off the street apparently have less 
difficulty finding jobs than those who undergo 
training in the H.EJ^.RT. academies. 



One reason for low placement rates in the fields 
for which tialning was given is the skill level of 
training. Much of the training is for low skill- 
level jobs, which traditionally have high turnover 
rates. Program completers cam low wages and 
tend to seek other types of employment if 
available, or even opt not to work. The average 
weekly wage of employed graduates from Stoney 
Hill Academy is typical: J $1 11 for females and 
J $120 for males (US $19 and $21, respectively). 
In general, the H.EJ\.RT. academies turn out 
relatively large numbers of program completers 
in low-skill and low-income occupations with 
high turnover rates. Of the 5,369 program 
completers during the 1986-1987 school year, 
4,940, or 92 percent, appear to be in low-level, 
low-paying semi-skilled jobs fTrapeJohnson 
1987; Plaiming Institute of Jamaica 1988). 

Another plausible reason for low placement is 
that students may decide to return to their 
communities after the completion of training, 
and Jobs may not exist there in the fields in 
which they were trained. The curriculum of the 
academies is largely skewed to urban employ- 
ment, although students arc recruited from 
across the island and include considerable 
ntmibcrs from rural areas. 

The cost of training appears to be high, which is 
to be expected since the academies are residen- 
tial institutions. The training must have high 
personal and social value in order to justify the 
expenditure. Accurate cost figures, however, are 
difficult to identify because capital and operating 
costs are not separated clearly, and the adminis- 
trative costs of the H.E A-R.T. Trust are com- 
bined with the direct operational costs of the 
academies. The best conservative estimate is 
that recurrent operational costs for training arc 
around US $2,000 per student year. Thus, 
training an individual in an academy is at least 
four to five times as expensive as training 
students In the technical high schools and about 
25 times more expensive than per-student costs 
in primary schools (Planning Institute of Jamaica 
1988; Kelly and Kenneke 1989). Moreover, these 
are new Institutions; as depreciation, mainte- 
nance, and replacement costs escalate, the unit 
cost of training will increase. Given the low skill 
and wage level of the occupations for which 
Individuals arc prepared, the relatively high cost 
of training is difficult to Justify. 
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The administrative costs of the H.Ej\.R.T. Vrust, 
although dllDcult to detemiinc, appear high, 
also. The organizational chart reveals a top- 
heavy organization, and salaries are generous by 
Jamaican standards. 

One reason that instructional costs are so high is 
that the academies provide remedial instruction, 
which extends training time. Students arc 
unable to profit from instruction because of their 
poor literacy and numeracy skills. Competency- 
based instructional materials, in particular, are 
ineffective with nonreaders because of their 
heavy reliance on language skills. The project, 
however, placed heavy emphasis on the develop- 
ment of competency-based instructional materi- 
als, even though these are of little use in the 
academies. 

The major attack point for literacy skills should 
be the elementary schools, not the academies. 
The elementary schools, however, are seriously 
underfunded, receiving only 33 percent of the 
total educational budget, and the physical plant 
throughout Jamaica, as well as the quality of 
instruction, is progressively deteriorating. Over 
50 percent of the primary school and all-age 
graduates arc functionally illiterate (approxi- 
mately 50,000 students per year). In 1987, per 
capita expenditure on primary education was US 
$62.70, in contrast to more than US $2,000 per 
academy student (Education and Training Unit 
1987). It is difDcult to justify such expenditures 
in light of the serious problems at the elementaiy 
school level, particularly when the only way to 
stem the flow of illiterate youth in the long term 
is to improve elementary education. 

USAID Components 

In regard to the H.E J\.R.T. Trust, USAID- 
flnanced project inputs were to focus on activi- 
ties concerned with policy making, planning, 
coordination, monitoring, and evaluation of skill 
training. Technical assistance, participant 
training, and tlie procurement of equipment 
would constitute the major activities. The Trust 
was given overall supervision responsibilities for 
the implementation of project components, 
including those associated with the Ministry of 
Youth and Community Development and the 
Ministry of Education. Government funds were 
to be used for operational expenses, equipment 
and supplies, and research activities. 



The MYCD project component was to address the 
upgrading and expansion of nonformal training 
facilities, including the procurement of equip- 
ment and the development of instructional 
resources. Strengthening management capacity 
was also a major objective. In general, these 
objectives were not attained. In cases where 
they were addressed, the impact has been 
minimal, except where H.EJLR.T.-ielated objec- 
tives were involved. One reason is that the 
MYCD appears to have been perceived as a rival 
to the H.EA.RT. Trust, Al3o, the source of 
financing for the MYCD has shifted to revenues 
raised through the payroll tax, for which it must 
compete with the Trust. 

The MYCD's Nonformal Education Division was 
responsible for policy making, planning, quality 
control, and general teclmical and professional 
services for the H.E A.RT. academies. The 
Vocational Training Development Institute (VTDI) 
was responsible for the development of compe- 
tency-based curriculum materials and Instructor 
training, serving the academies as well as other 
nonformal training organizations. USAID 
plaimed to assist with the establishment of four 
academies; two of these would be under the 
authority of the MYCD and two imder that of the 
H.EJV.R.T. Trust. In 1986, however. Prime 
Minister Seaga gave the Social Development 
Commission the responsibility of operating the 
two academies assigned to the MYCD. The 
Social Development Commission is a statutory 
body established by the MYCD to operate resi- 
dential youth camps that provide vocational 
training. Following student unrest in the acade- 
mies and a commission of inquiry (June 1988), 
the H.EJV.R.T. Trust was given the responsibility 
for operating all four of the academics that were 
assisted through the Basic Skills Training 
Project. 

The project financed participant training, the 
purchase of equipment, renovation of one 
academy, in-service training for VTDI personnel, 
testing and monitoring activities, and tracer 
studies. The development of curricular and 
instructional materials was a major activity, and 
USAID funds were to be used through the VTDI 
to develop a Training Materials Resource Center 
responsive to the training needs of the private 
sector. The government contributed to the 
construction and renovation of training facilities. 
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including the academies, and supported local 
personnel and research activities. 

In regard to the Ministry of Education, USAID 
funds were used to provide technical assistance, 
participant training, equipment purchase, and 
construction and renovation. The Government of 
Jamaica provided funds for construction and 
renovation, in addition to regular operating 
funds. The Ministiy of Education had its own 
funding, separate from the training fund generat- 
ed by the payroll tax. Project activities funded by 
USAID included the renovation and upgrading of 
the seven technical high schools, the upgrading 
and conversion of four regular high schools into 
technical high schools, the development of a 
teacher training program, and the development 
of private sector advisory committees to provide 
assistance in curriculum development, occupa- 
tional counseling, and Job placement. 

The private sector advisory councils for tlie 
technical high schools were not established, 
although subject area committees have been 
developed for the Ministry of Education. Coun- 
seling and student placement activities have not 
been fully implemented. Renovation and upgrad- 
ing of the seven technical high schools has been 
partially cariled out, and four additional high 
schools have been upgraded to technical high 
schools. Technical assistance, participant 
training, and in-service training have contributed 
to system improvements (Kelly and Kermeke 
1989). 

Contractor Performance 

The prime contractor, hired in August 1984, had 
responsibiliiy for technical and management 
assistance to all project components. To date, 
however, the prime contractor has not been able 
to meet project goals. In cases where activities 
have been completed, performance has often 
been substandard. Serious performance prob- 
lems exist in the delivery of virtually every aspect 
of the contract (Blank 1988). Procurement 
services, for example, have lagged far behind 
schedule. In some cases, after buildings were 
certified as ready to receive equipment, the 
contractor spent more than two years formulat- 
ing equipment lists. 

A key component of the project was the develop- 
ment of instructional design and testing capabili- 



ty. Self-paced, competency-based, modularized, 
and programmed instruction was to be intro- 
duced. The contractor was to build the capabili- 
ty for developing and producing training materi- 
als. Through the Training Materials Resources 
Center, these materials would be made available 
to the H.E A.R,T. academies as well as to other 
public and private sector training institutions. 
The VTDI would adapt materials to meet specific 
training requirements. 

The results were poor. A long-term technical 
advisor was assigned to the VTDI for a two-year 
period with specific responsibility for preparing a 
long-range plan. The plan was developed but 
not approved. Without the plan, the develop- 
ment process was uncoordinated, resulting in 
materials being prepared but not widely used. 
They were inappropriate to the Jamaican cul- 
ture, language, economy, and training needs. 
While there has been some use of the materials 
in the technical high schools, virtually none arc 
used in the academies. 

A full analysis of the reasons for the contractor's 
poor performance has not been conducted. 
Probable reasons include imqualified technical 
advisors, a failure to fully use Jamaican counter- 
parts, inadequate support services, interpersonal 
problems between local staff and consultants 
(and among consultants themselves), poor 
plarming, and poor follow-through, among 
others. Failure may also no doubt be attributed 
to the facts that timely decisions were not made 
by the H.E A.R,T. Trust, that the capacity to 
absorb and use the services was lacking, and 
that project elements changed, making compli- 
ance difficult. Irmtmierable project delays were 
also associated with delays on the part of USAID 
(Blank 1988). 

Lessons Learned 

The Basic Skills Training Project, with the 
H.E J^..R.T. Trust playing a major leadership role, 
had the potential to significantly affect the 
Jamaican skills training system. Linked closely 
with the Prime Minister's office through the 
H.E JV.R.T. Trust, the skills training system could 
have been closely coordinated with national 
economic development policy. Furthermore, the 
leverage of the Prime Minister's office could have 
been used to consolidate the system by removing 
redundancies, phasing out poorly operating 
programs, consolidating resources, and estab- 
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llshing clear policies. Considerable bureaucratic 
inertia and resistance would have had to be 
countered, and the H.E A.R.T. Trust would have 
had to elicit widespread support* Instead, a new 
orgarxizatlon was created which effectively 
became a competitor in the skills training arena, 
forsaking its potential role and resulting in the 
addition of yet another costly layer to the already 
overextended training system. Existing training 
institutions could have been used to accomplish 
the same objectives at considerably less cost. 
The H.E j\.R.T. Trust failed to realize what could 
have been its most important function — to 
establish direction, coordinate, manage, evalu- 
ate, and assist. 

The Basic Skills Training Project was large and 
complex, involving different ministries, agencies, 
and institutions. It also involved different levels 
of activily, which varied in complexity and 
dlfiflculty of implementation. These activities had 
to be planned, designed, and carried out in a 
relatively short time span, and implementation of 
the project placed heavy demands on an already 
weak infrastructure. 

The training system in Jamaica was seriously 
overextended even before the implementation of 
tlie Basic Skills Training Project. Through the 
activities of the project, the system was further 
extended, resulting in deterioration of the train- 
ing capacity that already existed. Although the 
training fund was intended to provide financial 
support, it was used to replace, not to comple- 
ment, current government funding, and was 
used mainly for H.EJ\.R.T. activities. As a 
consequence, other nonformal training programs 
suffered a net loss of income, had to curtail 
training activities, and were unable to address 
program development needs. 

The most pressing need in Jamaica was for 
program consolidation and revitallzation, not 
expansion. Under conditions of scarce re- 
sources, project activities that add to the existing 
financial obligation should not be funded unless 
additional sources of funding are generated, or 
unless existing activities are phased out to make 
way for the new activities. To do otherwise only 
reduces the general level of support, which is 
already in most cases insufficient to maintain 
program quality. The result is additional deterio- 
ration in quality. 

From its inception, the Basic Skills Training 
Project was ambitious. The scope of activities 



exceeded the capabilities of USAID, the Grovem- 
ment of Jamaica, and the contractor. Failure by 
all parties to establish an effective management 
structure contributed to the failure of the proj- 
ect. In particular, no effective monitoring and 
evaluation system was established, so correc- 
tions and changes could not be made during the 
course of the project. 

Projects of this size and complexity need a long 
time span, and investments need to be small and 
incrementally expanded as the system develops 
and becomes capable of effectively administering 
and managing project activities. Feedback and 
assessments are necessary to gauge the maturity 
of the system, and project expansion should be 
based on demonstrated ability to perform. It is 
important to find out what works and what does 
not work before expanding. For a project the 
size of the Basic Skills Training Project, the 
investment needs to be spread over at least a 
decade. 

Many of the problems that the project experi- 
enced with contractors are similar to those 
experienced in other projects. These problems 
include, among others, an inability to meet 
project goals, a lack of continuity in services, 
and substandard performance. Contractors are 
at their best in providing material inputs such as 
equipment and machinery. They perform least 
well in strengthening in-country capabilities, 
such as the production of instructional and test 
materials, which are to be developed on-site with 
the collaboration of host country staff. A major 
purpose of these activities is to enhance the local 
capacity to develop and sustain the instructional 
system. But often what happens is that consul- 
tants are brought in to give workshops and work 
with local staff in order to provide evidence that 
"training" has been given, and representative 
materials are produced, often by adapting U.S. 
matericJ off the shelf. Once the consultants 
leave, little is left behind: some boxes of materi- 
al, perhaps, which may or may not be used. 
Such was the case with the Basic Skills Training 
Project. 

The development of the professional capabilities 
essential to establishing and maintaining in- 
structional systems is a long process that 
involves sustained effort. Human capabilities 
must be developed and integrated into a system 
capable of producing the desired output, whether 
it be certification tests, competency-based 
materials, or in-service training. It is not a 
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process in which contractors can immediately 
"deliver," and "dius fulfill their contractual 
obligations. Extremely complicated djoiamics are 
involved in establishing a functional and sustain- 
able training system. A long-term commitment, 
based on something other than the profit motive, 
is required. 

Pi*oJect objectives, when they are sound, need to 
be sustained. Otherwise, constructive alterna- 
tives need to be found. In the case of the Basic 
Skills Training Project, the Prime Minister's office 
was able to gain control and direct financial 
resources toward political objectives which were 
in large part, contrary to the objectives of the 
project. To be sure, it is certainly not possible, 
or even desirable, to isolate a project from the 
political arena. There is an essential and impor- 
tant political dimension to technical assistance 
projects. But there is a point beyond which 
political influences so distort the objectives that 
it is no longer prudent to stay involved. 

The concept of a National Training Board has 
merit. To function successfully, however, such a 
body must be free of government domination, 
truly represent the constituencies that it serves, 
control its own budget, and possess the autono- 
my to make and cany out decisions. Through 
the power of the Prime Minister's office and the 
control of appointments, the Executive Director 
of the H.Ej\.R.T. Trust controlled the Board, 
which did little more than rubber-stamp deci- 
sions that had already been made. Moreover, by 
controlling the training funds, the Executive 
Director had considerable power to carry out the 
political objectives of H.Ej\.R.T., thus circum- 
venting the original purpose of the Board, which 
was to coordinate and upgrade a broadly based 
training system responsive to the economic 
needs of Jamaica. 

The experience with H.E J\.R.T. only confirms 
similar experiences in other countries where 
experiments with tripartite national training 
boards have been attempted. While the concept 
is sound, the result can be detrimental if the 
government gains control of the board, or if the 
board does not represent the interests of the 
constituencies it is intended to serve. This is 
particularly true when a source of revenue is at 
stake. Too often, the government considers the 
training fund to be but another source of funds 
at its disposal, and soon the fund is dissipated 
into activities that have little relationship or 
value to employers. This is particularly true in 



countries in which public bureaucracies are 
maintained as political constituencies. 

A payroll tax is often used for the purposes of 
building a training fund. However, unless this 
fund is under the control of an autonomous 
board, responsible to the constituency it is 
intended to serve, there is little likelihood that 
the fund will be used for its intended purpose. 
Employers, moreover, will soon become disaffect- 
ed because they arc being taxed for services from 
which they receive little benefit 

With a change of government in Jamaica, the 
H.EJV.RT. Trust will be reconstituted in some 
other form and renamed. A new set of activities 
will be designed to be identified with the new 
govemmenL The concept of a training board 
and the use of a payroll tax, however, arc now 
realities in Jamaica, and they will no doubt 
continue. Unless the reconstituted training 
board, in whatever form it takes, has indepen- 
dence and is truly representative of the private 
sector, the H.EJV-R.T. experience will be repeated 
again in an altered form and with different 
participants. 
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